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AT THE DOG DOCTOR’S. 
(from the picture by F. HALL.) 
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THE silver lining to the dark cloud is at last visible. 
Busil is reviving, and good times are ahead. 

* 

Mr. CROKER, in his famous interview, said something 
like thi Look here! what are you going to do about 
it Seems we have heard that question before. 

Tue Emperor of Germany will try to get the Excel- 
sior diamond, said to be the largest in the world, and to 
be worth five million dollars Ilis majesty wants the 


gem for his new crown, now being made in Berlin. 


x " 

PRESIDEN CLEVELAND has resolved to leave the 
Hawaiian business to Congress More sensible than 
his tirst resolve t ettle it la Cleveland But, look 


here! how would it do to leave Hawaii to the Hawaiians? 
Something like that was at the bottom of our tea-throw- 
ing- overboard, in Bostor 

x 

to | and an ex-boss. Here we have 
Boss Platt made receiver of the New York & New En 
gland Railroad, and ex-Boss Hugh J. Grant made re- 


iver of the St. Nicholas Bank. To the victors belong 


the spoils, truly Let us wish Tom and Hugh all the 
compliments of the ison But Santa Claus has been 
I i i »> th 1 Lil idl 

Is the spider or its bite a] onous substance About 
a month ago Charles W. Weis, of Rochester, N. Y., was 
bitten by a large spider, and was confined to his house 
for three w He holds a policy with the Guarantee 

1 Accident Llovd’s, of New York City, and claims 
twenty-five dollars a week for the three weeks. The 

ym y pay n the ground that, under the 
term t | \ is not liable for accidents caused 
by co ! ntact with a po mous substance The 
q ul W . i , 

Mr. Ward McALLI is anxious to have the sons 
of rich Americar imitate t daughters, and marry 
titles abroad He d t iim that it will improve 
the status of the American gentleman, but he does think 
that W ir monogt pay It is an 
ope 1 New York, whether t \ Fi 
Osear Wild " I ness of Ward McA ter, is 
the most t } nivd saree ible distinction 
i ut t leavi f European despair, and th 
‘ I American honesty 

‘i? 
l mv I le t ve the anarch 
n | i Rider H rd tw it was the news 
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THERE have oft een protracted disputes as to t 


legal status of a kiss stolen, but we don’t remember to 
decision that was not upset at 


have heard of a reliabk 
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” time or other, until a test case came up in the little 
Dutch kingdom But now the Court of Appeals of Hol 
land h ttled thi int that kissing cannot be an 
otfer neither re y nor assault, since it is a warm 
mark of sympathy, adimiration or love. The defendant 
in the case w outh who met a girl on the streets 
of Utre t, and saluted her without permission We 
tremble to think what may be the outcome of this re- 

il ae I 1 

rue Lo ae § ; quotes De Tocqueville, John 
Stuart Mill and other liberal authors to prove that a 


British federation patterned on our American Union 
would never do for the old world, and especially for 
England, Ireland and the other parts of Britain’s em- 


pire. Wonder if these dead European authorities know 
better what is good for Ireland than the people of that 
country? Some of them used to preach the divine right 
of kings, but that has been exploded everywhere. Thére 


is a very short cut to the feelings of the Irish people. 
Put Home Rule to the voters of Ireland and see what 
the result will be. If England wants to be fair she will 
yl ld to that t 

*  # 

THERE was quite a breeze about town for at least five 
minutes, day after Christmas, occasioned by a false re- 
port that a crank had attempted to assassinate the mili- 
tant Dr. Parkhurst. Investigation established the faci 
that some poor devil, affected, no doubt, with too much 
Christmas turkey or pudding, had simply flourished a 
long knife in a Harlem police station, saying he was 
looking for Dr. Parkhurst. He was clubbed so badly 
in the station that surgical aid was required. Great 
police force—‘‘the finest,’ in fact. But had such a thing 
occurred in London, the police would have been severely 
punished. Doesn't it strike the authorities in Mulberry 
Street as odd that so much force should have been re- 
quired to overcome one poor crank—and in the police 
station itself? 

* * 
* 

ONE of the sad reminders that enterprise kills ro- 
mance has just come to hand. An American firm has 
taken a contract in Venice to supply naphtha launches 
for the grand canal. This sounds the doom of the 
memorial gondolier, that troubadour who has _ been 
preserved to us in spite of railroads and Wagner, 
Many a fair tourist will hear this news with dismay, 
for it has been the dream of love for centuries to go to 
Venice, and lie in a stately gondola and hear the songs 
of Tuscany, accompanied by the silvery wash of the 
paddle, on those moonlit lagoons. But we must brace 
ourselves to the inevitable. The locomotive waits for 
us on the Sea of Galilee, and Mr. Marion Crawford says 
the messenger boy ran between his legs on the Acropolis. 
All we are waiting for is a trolley down to the Dead Sea. 

* * 


THE ladies of Chicago who invited Mr. Stead, the En- 
glish editor, once in charge of the Pall Mall Gazette, to 
speak before them, are justly indignant over his remark 
that among his auditors were not only the useful and 
active workers, “‘but some of the most disreputable 
people in Chicago.’’ We are glad they are indignant 
and shocked, and we hope it will be a warning. There 
is too much of this spaniel trait among our countrymen, 
who kiss the hand that cudgels them. Think of our 
American men and women feting a celebrity like Paul 
Bourget, who has put on record his opinion that the 
people of this country are not half civilized. Think of 


Stead calling others ‘‘disreputable,’’ considering the 





character of his own offenses against decency in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, under the pretense of 


exposing vice 


NOTHING PHENOMENAL ABOUT IT. 
« PDROFITABLE ADVERTISING,” a Boston publi- 


cation, devoted to newspaper circulation and 
the interests of advertisers, contains the following item: 
‘The pl me thof Once A WEEK to a circulation of 


brilliant management com- 


There is nothing phenomenal about the matter. It 
is simply the result of legitimate business enterprise, 
conducted on business principles. We give far more 
than the worth of subscription money paid for ONCE A 
WreEK—that is to say, far more than is given by any 
other similar paper in the world. We are contented 
percentage of profit, because, as stated 





w the smallest 

| ne of our correspondents the other day, Mr. Gordon 
Hiles, of Georgia, our aim is to develop American liter- 
iry talent l, at the : time, to spread before the 
public the best works of foreign authors also. Large 
sales, small 1 quick profits, is our policy, which we 


ve su eeded in carrving out, in Spite of an uns¢ rupu- 


| opposition on the part of monopolists that has been 
} 
unpara a 
‘ae Gilbert Islands in the equatorial Pacific are six- 
er and have an area of one hundred and 
sixty-seven miles. They were at one time offered by the 
+ to the United States, but refused. The British Co- 


tial Oftice has just announced that the entire group 
1ave been in the possession of Great Britain since June, 
1892. The national conscience here escaped a severe 
shock, and the British conscience is as serene as ever. 
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PROSPECTS AT LAS’ 
] ET us begin the new year 1894 without a too ¢ 

4 retri spect The worst is certainly past. W 
advices from all parts of the country indicatin 
When the tariff is revised on the conservative lin: . 
in sight, people will settle down to business. T] 
depression will have been to many a dearly bou 
valuable lesson in economy and business pruden 

There is room in this country for all. The c1 
energy of intelligent labor and enterprising, « 
results in the future much mor 


stantial than in the past, if not so wide-reaching 


capital will show 


rapid and brilliant. The voice of contidence and c ira. 
geous previston is already audible in the legis 
halls of State and nation, and at the helm of yr 
dustrial enterprises. The onward course is clear, t! 


in the wake of our ship wrecks of one kind and ai r 
are strewn But we need not turn back. The onward 
progress of this daring new craft of ours has n 


marked by worse wrecks before now, and never before 
have the crew encountered such a storm as that \ h 
we have just weathered. 

The year 1894 promises to be the best year yet. is 
a year in which the American people will take advantage 
of opportunities hitherto neglected. The Columbian 
craft is all right. All aboard! 

We all must contribute our share to the new revival, 
and make ourselves felt with the fresh energy. | 
dence is essential, but nothing save a united effort will 
do the work. The cry of hard times is hostile to both 
confidence and effort. It is demoralizing, discourag- 
ing and full of excuses for the unwilling, and for those 
who do not care. Drop it! We must make the bes of 
the situation. We must put our shoulders to the wheel, 
There is no use in repining. There is no sense in it. It 
will butter no parsnips. A united and determined effort 
is what is wanted. Now is the time to make it. Al to- 
gether! Hard work and sound ideas, governed by good 
judgment, will overcome all obstacles. , 


SOMETHING ABOUT BOSSISM. 


W E do not bind ourselves to accept the the FV sug- 

gested by our clever artist in his cartoon about 
the Herald's sudden onslaught upon the Tammany ring 
We are unwilling to believe that the saga- 
cious proprietor and editor of the Herald was moved to 


and its boss. 


the act by feelings of revenge resulting from Mr. Croker’s 
refusal to reappoint Howland Robbins as Fire Conmis- 
sioner. The fact is, Henry Winthrop Grey is as inuch 
the friend of- James Gordon Bennett as the redoubtable 
Robbins. But we lay no claim to infallibility, and our 
artist may be nearer the truth than we suspect. At all 
events, we believe in giving great latitude to our artists 
—in fact, almost complete latitude, to be restrained only 
within the limits of decency and fair dealing. Ther 
fore we allow the cartoon to appear for what it ma 
worth. 

In one particular, we must_admit, the artist is cor- 
rect beyond a doubt. James Gordon Bennett knows 
how to wait, and when to strike with effect. Whether 
or not his motive is the public good, or the gratification 
of private revenge, matters not. The effect is the sa 
He has dealt a trenchant blow at the boss and bossism 
which challenges public attention, and spreads conster- 
nation among all the arrogant and greedy place-holders, 
who know that prosperity and success depend upon the 
good favor of the voters. 

The condition of affairs in our city assuredly does 
remind the impartial observer of what existed jus 
fore the downfall of the famous Tweed Ring. There is 
the same arrogance and vulgar self-assertiveness of jhe 
leaders; the same sudden and unexplained accumula 
tion of wealth by men who, four or five years ago, in- 
habitated the third stories of flats, with scarce enough 
income to meet modest rents; the same stolid indiffer- 
ence to public opinion; the same daring recklessness 
in appointing to offices of trust men notoriously untit; 
the same hardy defiance of law and private rights: the 
same bribery and corruption at elections, and the - 
domineering dictation and meddling with the votes of 
legislators. For aught we know, too, there may 
same control of the judiciary as in the Tweed tines. 
The last bulwark of decent government and prot n 
from ruttians in office—always excepting aroused | 
opinion—ought to be the courts, and Heaven grant 
that bulwark has not been undermined ! 

As yet the evidence is not apparent that, in ad 
to other suspected evils, the judiciary is corrupt, 
the command of mere party leaders. Let us, ther 
give it the benefit of the doubt. But of one thine we 
are reasonably certain. Many men in office ha 
come suddenly very rich on modest enough sal: “ies 
The explanation vouchsafed is that such wealth 
legitimate result of private business. What | ul 
business? No one states. Why not? If the b 33 
is legitimate, why this difficulty in explanation? 

It is not very long since the responsible head 


Tammany organization declared that he did n it 

men in office whose private affairs would not 

them to give sufficient time to the public inte: s&. 

Then why retain in oftice men whose alleged in me 

from outside sources is five or tenfold greater th: elt 

pay as city officials? Are we to be told that th ur 
ia 


velously sudden accretion of wealth requires n 
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m; that the lucky officials have discovered some 
sad to honorable wealth demanding nor care nor 
sion; some new Aladdin’s lamp, as it were, which 
essors have only to rub, and the gold rolls into 
ps from Heaven knows where? We are not good 
in these later days, to credit such marvelous 
Nor can we ignore the fact that, until very re- 
the times were too hard to sleep over business 
w it to take care of itself. And yet it was dur- 
days of depression and shrinkage, now happily 
end, that these prosperous officials gathered in 
oards and blossomed into men of substance and 
s appointments. Hard times did not affect 
and never would have disturbed their calm con- 
it for the hard knocks. 
was When these were felt, and seemed to promise 
ind harder knocks, that the chief of the tribe of 
ofticials was moved to have an interview with 
If, and give it to the newspapers for publication. 
is own that the interview was uncommonly well 
Let us admit that its reputed author, Richard 
r, Esq., would have made a capital reporter. Per- 
when the grand smash-up of ‘‘ the organization’”’ 
( s, the great man will join the press and display 
his talent in bossing that also. 
ut let us see what this interview was, and let us be 
f In it Mr. Croker denies all the charges made 
ust himself and his organization. He says they 
the work of disappointed office-seekers and rivals, 
a boldly charges that many of the accusers were 
driven out of office and out of Tammany for the good 


of Tammany and the good of the city. It happens that 
just about the same time the interview was published 
s ; of men, who were not driven out of Tammany, 
were taken into custody for gross violations of the elec- 


laws. Mr. Croker’s denial and the wholesale arrest 
of scores of his supporters do not fit well together. 
t happens, too, that the police force is not only 
sed with countenancing vice, but that many of 
st important members are on trial for protecting 
ibling dens and other pernicious establishments not 
essary to mention. This does not tally with Mr. 
iker’s boast that the city was :iever so well governed 
t is to-day, under Tammany rule, and that all the 
against this rule is the work of envious rivals 
i sreedy fellows who are out and want to get in. 
ONCE A WEEK seldom meddles with mere political 


s bbles, but it is not the less, therefore, interested in 
securing good government for the city, State and nation. 
It believes that the time has come for every independent, 


st journal to raise the voice of warning, and con- 

1 this system of irresponsible government by bosses, 

»control governors, mayors and their subordinates, 

defy public opinion. In one respect, at least, Mr. 

Croker’s attitude is like that of the famous Tweed, 

snapped his fingers in the face of all his accusers, 

impudently asked: “‘Well, what are you going to 

do about it?” Mr. Tweed, too, like Mr. Croker, boasted 

New York was never so well governed as under his 

Mr. Tweed, too, when the outcry arose against 

i called for the indorsement of business men, whose 

( sels and assistance he had previously despised. But, 

Herald declared, the indorsement came too late. 

ring was overwhelmed, its Jeaders scattered all 

over the earth, fleeing with their ill-gotten wealth from 
hand of justice. 

jut let us be fair. We do not accuse Mr. Croker of 

We do not charge him with being a 

‘robber. But the fact remains that his system of 

g ning and dictating is just the same as was Tweed’s. 

lf is wise, he will step down before it is too late, and 

g ils energies to the new field of action he has chosen. 

Le! ium exchange his Tammany kingdom for the horse. 


T d's crimes. 


kO was suffering from a partial fracture of the 


i r, or thigh-bone. A female admirer bit him in 
t region a little while ago, and came back and bit 


again the day after Christmas, and the femur 
t 1 to swell so that Nero had to be taken to the 
| r. The *New York College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons fixed up the limb three days later. If Nero will 
stay quiet for six weeks, he will be all as nice as a fid- 
a If he does not, he may get bitten again. Nero is 
ing and foolish performing lion fourteen months 
( t one of the New York museums. He has not 
u now felt how sharper than a cross-cut saw is the 
of an old lioness that has learned the ropes of New 
) When he gets well, he will choose better com- 
some young, charming creature like himself. 
for the present, his best plan is to keep away 
il of them. 
GH QO, PENTECOST, atheist, socialist and iconoclast 
neral, against the modern world as it is, is named 
sistant district attorney at New York. Come to 
of it, perhaps the office itself and the seven thou- 
8 ve hundrec¢ dollars attached to it, may straighten 
me of Hugh's intellectual and oratorical kinks. 
a fluent tarker. Having read Haeckel, Gegen- 
and others, and having been ‘‘converted from 
inistry’’ by their sea-deep delvings into cosmos 
otoplasm, he ought to be Just the man vw unravel 
igled defenses made for murderers and others by 
2 iel, Howe, Brooke, Sullivan and others of the New 
1 Bar. Let Mr. Pentecost ineo the Wigwam—front 
lease. 
schooner Henry Crosby, Captain Stubbs, flying 
ierican flag, arrived near the port of Azua, San 
go, on the afternoon of December 9th. The cap- 
t ‘eiving no visit from customs officers, sent a boat 
as - ages. of two men he saw there if that were 
Tea e port of Azua. The answer was yes; and the 
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men pulled from the shore. The two men begen to fire, 
and soon were joined by twenty more. One of Captain 
Stubbs’ men was dangerously, perhaps fatally, wounded. 
About one hundred and fifty shake inall were fired. The 
letter containing these and other particulars of the affair 
has been referred to the State Department at Washing- 
ton, and the Kearsarge has started for San Domingo to 
see about it. 


A COMMERCIAL treaty has been negotiated between 
Germany and Russia. Itisareciprocity treaty. Neither 
country modifies its existing customs duties without re- 
ceiving advantages in kind ‘from the other. These two 
countries are supposed to be ready for war with each 
other, and yet they are, in the meantime, swapping 
home markets with a view to mutual advantage. Then 
why should not this country try a little reciproc ity with 
our near neighbors of Mexico, South America and 
Canada? Is it because James G, Blaine is dead? 

ANDREW CARNEGIE offers to contribute as much as 
all other persons, up to five thousand dollars a day for 
the next sixty days, to prevent destitution and suffering 
among Pittsburgh workmen. Accompanied by his wife, 
Ite has sailed for Eg His factory will run all win- 
ter, even at a loss. 4 has already filled a ¢ ontract for 
the structural iron for Arnold, Constable & Co.’s new 
building, in New York, at a total loss of ten thousand 
dollars. 

GOVERNOR LEWELLING of Kansas has removed Mrs. 
Lease from the head of the State Board of Charities, on 
the ground that more harmony was needed in that body. 
The real reason for the governor’s action is that Mrs. 
Lanes, in a published interview, expressed the opinion 
that all the State officers, from the governor down, were 
boodlers and thieves. The lady says now that she will 
be a firebrand to Governor Lewelling in the future. 

THE New York and New England Railroad has gone 
into the hands of a receiver—William T. Hart, who 
represents the second mortgage bondholders. But the 
second mortgage bondholders are, chiefly, the directors 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, an 
oppositio# line. Therefore, the latter will be likely to 
gobble up its rival, for the second mortgage interest 
covers nearly all of the doomed railroad. 

THE monitor Miantonomoh has started for Rio Ja- 
neiro. She was built for coast defense, but is probably 
sufficiently sea-going to get to Rio in about a month. 
Still, it does not look like first-class management to send 
her so far while we have fast-sailing cruisers more fit 
for service down there, and while our present naval 
force at or near Rio is greater than that of any other 
foreign government. 

GIRARD, O., had one policeman on the night of De- 
cember 27, 1893. Burglars, who visited the place to loot 
a store, found nim in their way. They bound cnd 
gagged him, so that Girard had no policeman fit for 
service, and then jeisurely went through the store. 
The moral of which is, that even a small town needs 
more than One night policeman in these days of sys- 
tematic lawlessness. 

Mayor Boyp, of Johnstown, Pa., held court, De- 
cember 29th, and assessed fines aggregating eight hun- 
dred dollars against gamblers and the keepers of gam- 
bling-houses. The convicted knights of the green c cloth 
now say they will institute proceedings against the 
mayor and other city officials for gambling by throw- 
ing dice for turkeys a few days before Christmas. 

FERDINAND WARD, the ex-Napoleon of Finance, who 
made big but crooked money in Wall Street some years 
ago, and has since paid the penalty for some of his 
methods in State prison, is now a printer in the me- 
tropolis, and lives quietly with his son close to his place 
of employment. He is very popular among his fellow- 
workmen, and is much liked by his employer. 

ELIZABETH PETTY, an aged woman who lived alone 
in a foul den at 79 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J., 
was found murdered in her sleeping room one day 
last week. Her estate is said to be worth thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The house was rummaged for hidden 
money. The police have a man and wife under sur- 
veillance. 

GLADSTONE received a host of visitors on his eighty- 
fourth birthday, December 29th, and was overwhelmed 
with presents and congratulations. He worked in his 
study, took a drive, and was at his post as usual in the 
House of Commons. 

SomeEBopy in Topeka, Kan., attached the pension of 
an ex-soldier of the Union for debt. Attorney-General 
Little decides, of course, that the attachment is void. 
But, then, the ex-soldier should pay the debt, if it is an 
honest one. 

CAPTAIN WILSON and his command of two hundred 
British soldiers were annihilated by the Matabeles, in 
South Africa, on the 8th of December. The news has 
been confirmed by native runners. All England is 
aroused. 

AN infernal machine, addressed, ‘“The President, 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C.,’’ was picked 
up in an alley, at Loveland, Col., last week. The work 
of some crank, no doubt, who finally became scared at 
himself. 

THE Bohemian Diet, at Prague, is following the ex- 
ample of the Austrian Parliament, and will give imme- 
diate and special attention to economic questions, with 
special reference to the rights of laborers and agricul- 
turists. 

AT a special meeting, the Board of Trade of Salem, 
Ore., denied the statements of Governor Pennoyer, in 
his letter to the President, among others, the statement 
that there is widespread destitution in that State. 


THe Northern Pacific Railroad, being in the hands 
of receivers, courts at different points along the line 
have granted injunctiens restraining the employés 
from striking and tying up the road. 

Wueat reached fifty-nine cents at Chicago, one day 
last week. Nobody seems to want it. The people are 
going the way of David, and are forgetting to eat their 
bread. 


MURAVIEFY¥, a young man of great talent, who con- 
ducted the “9 against the five assassins of 
Alexander II., has been appointed Minister of Justice, 


» 


o 


Tne Rev. Jonathan Bell and wife are in jail, at As 
toria, L. I. They are charged with neglecting theit 
children, two of whom died without medical attena 
ance, 

MorE than half of the capital of the St. Nicholas 
Bank, of New York, is gone; the impairment amounts 
to about two hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

ANNA WAGNER, on trial, at Indianapolis, for over a 
month, charged with the murder of Mrs. Charles Koes 
ter and her*four children, has been acquitted, 

AN autograph letter from Pope Leo XIII., to the 
Czar, complaining of the persecution of Catholics in 
Poland, is the reigning sensation in Europe 


THE Knights cf Labor will protest against the pro- 
posed issue of two hundred million dollars of interest 
bearing bonds. 


REFORMERS from every State will meet in Philadel- 
phia, this month, to discuss schemes for the better gov- 
ernment of cities. 

PRENDERGAST has been found guilty of the murder 
of Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, the jury fixing the 
death penalty. 





GLADSTONE has answered the appeals of the unem- 
ployed in Great Britain by saying that government is 
not a charity. 

THE Nictheroy is having trouble with her dynamite 
gun at Pernambuco. Well—is not that what she is 
looking for? 

EMBASSADOR RUNYON and his wife have been received 
in the most cordial manner by Empress Augusta, at 
Potsdam. 

YELLOW-FEVER has appeared at Rio Janeiro. Peixoto 
and Mello ought to make up and fight the scourge, 

THE Hawaiian matter has been dropped by Demo- 
crats in the House. Will England pick it up? 

Some of the great battleships of England and France 
are topheavy. 

-~2e< 

° A GREAT DETECTIVE STORY. 

THE average detective story is very much like every 
ther one of its class. In the hands of the ordinary 
writer of fiction, it has grown to be more or less of a 
bore to the experienced and discriminating reader of 
fiction. But here is a detective story, ‘‘Lecogq, by 
Emile Gaborian, the eminent French novelist, that is 
a real work of ar In this powerful presentat.on of 
a complicated mystery, and its unravelment, there are 
scenes from the real criminal annals of Paris that are 
so vivid as to lead the reader into an utterly unknown 
world. 

Emile Gaboriau is one of the great masters of fiction, 
and it will be a genuine treat to ONCE A WEEK readers 
when they read a detective story by him that is a de- 
tective story. The narrative is long, thoroughly worked 
out, cleared up to the last line, so as to leave no unan 
swered wonder in the mind. The first volume of ‘‘Le 
coq’’ will be mailed to all regular subscribers with Vol. 
XIIL., No. 14, of ONCE A WEEK. 
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UR CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC, 


WE published in our last issue the name of the prize 
winner in our Christmas Acrostic Competition. The puzzle 
was not a very deep one, and as might have been expected, 
we were deluged with replies to it. These were not all cor 
rect, however, and a great many subscribers sent only the 
**Compliments”’ and neglected to write out the acrostic in 
full. The following is a list of the subscribers whose solu- 
tions were perfectly correct: 

A. E. Le Richeux, James 8S. Darling, Fred J. Young, 
Mrs. J. A. Bays, C. Williamsen, Mrs. Louis Dalelman, 
Arthur E. Delf, Mrs. J. D. King, Mrs. Johnson, James } 
Adamson, F. lL. Harvey, Charles Hissong, Thomas W. 
Street, F. W. Haskel, W. D. Tharin, Miss Gussie Pierson, 
George Sellers, F. M. Scrogg, William R. Louman, Mary 
H. Spilman, I. Cohen, William 8S. McDonough, W. C. 
Hamilton, J. E. Payne, Henry Vier, George RK. Perkins, 
C. R. Coffin, J. Frederick Reece, Mrs. George Weyl, Ger- 
trude Gilluly, S. Mazzoni, F. P. McDermott, Ed. Griffitiis 
Joseph E. Laub, William H. Knitton, Teresa Connolly, 
R. S. Kemp, T. J. Lack, Eugene Primeau, N. H Spauld- 





ing, P. B. Anderson, David W. Morgan, W. J. Burke, 
Horace D. Reeve, J. Harry Laux, Fred J. O’ Keefe, Mrs. 
T. H. Allen, R. S. Clarke, Thomas P. Graham, E. E. Hos- 


mer, A. M. Hanson, John Mulhale, W. H. Oliver, Jacob 
Backer, Granville Fernald, Marion Leslie, Mrs. W. 8. 
Gidley, A. C. Douse, Laura M. Springer, Annie F. Har- 
grove, Mrs. J. L. McElhoy, Bernard Howard, C. KE. Kem 
ble, John A. Scrivener, Thomas Piggott, Mrs. M. Sprague, 
R. Tanner, W. 8S. Curdy, Mrs. E. M. Collins, Charles F. 
Cobb, PercyjyVan Yorx, Mrs. H. R. Pratt, A. H. Gilbert, 
Mrs. R. Ainsworth, A. L. Keesee, Alice M. Fletcher, 
Frank C. Whitney, J. S. Deiker, Arthur Wilson, Jos. K. 
Borden, Harry A. Jones, Ed. O. Smith, John H. Ulrich, 
Wm. Tattersall, Miss F. Parkin, D. P. Mauser, EK. &. 
Brodie, Walter McGreevy, A. M. Leonard, William Glea- 
son, J. A. Williams, Florence Hart, James Cr H. 
Goldman, Mrs. M. F. Speck, Mrs. D. A. Reid, George 
O'Neill, Alta M. Shaw, L. Tillinghast, Mrs. Pinkerton, 
Roy Brown, Starling Swigert, Mrs. A x7 White, . M. 
Brown, C. E. Damren, J. C. Dalton, Miller, J. ¢ 
Ward, Sarah Lichtig, H. P. Lorey, Kd ‘Kiesalich. is 
Olson, Mrs. L. A. Hardy, J. Lohman, Mrs. Simmon, Louis 
chomes, A Prudhomme, Max Wagner, FE. A. Cri awfort, 
Mrs. F Fitts, Mrs. W. A. Kidd, Mrs. Hitchcock, 
Iga rt, Lulie Wiener, Mrs. G. B. Hebeler, Mary 8S. M« ° eod, 
H. A. Allyn, F. W. Sprague, E. B lumay, C.H. Cabangh, 
and many others 
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A GREAT PLAN, 


Mrs. Spratt—‘‘How have you managed to keep your 
last servant 90 long?” 

Mrs. Wilk—“'I'll tell you. I thought up a great 
scheme, and it works to pe rfection.’ 

Mrs. Spratt—‘* What is it? 

Mrs. Wilk—‘‘When the new girl came I told her I 
had to discharge the last because my husband made 
love to her. I guess she is still waiting.’ 

THE EYES OF LOVE, 
3ut, Ethel, how do you know that this young man 
loves you? Has he told you so?”’ 


“Oh, n0, mamma! But if you could only see the 
way he looks at me when I am not looking at him! 
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HOW COAL MINES ARE WORKED. 


(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by E. J. MEKKER.—See page 15.) 
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TAMMANY HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 

Mr. CROKER’S move to reorganize Tammany and bring in business men comes too late. It is like a drowning man clutching at straws. It recalls the example 
he Tweed ring when hard pressed getting a committee of well-known business men, consisting of Moses Taylor, E. D. Brown, J. J. Astor, George K. Sistare, 
vard Schell and Marshall O. Roberts, to audit the ring accounts and give Tammany a certificate of honesty. The scheme did not save the boss of that time, 
is its imitation likely to prove any more successful to-day. 

This device of seeking refuge under the cover of ‘business men” in time of stress is an old Tammany trick. It was played by Tweed not only in the 

' ance cited, but as it soon proved a failure then he tried it again once or twice, with, however, no better success. On one occasion he even attempted to inveigle 
; ” “ m P A > 
Chamber of Commerce into this sort of Tammany service. His successor, John Kelly, also resorted to the game when he undertook to make the public believe 

Tammany would give the city a “business man” for mayor, and selected Mr. Franklin Edson for that purpose. 

The peculiarity of the trick is that it is never taken up except when Tammany is alarmed, and is always used as a cloak to dupe the public. Its obvious 
‘pose has been to save Tammany in the face of a popular uprising, and in this it has always failed.—N. Y. Herald, Dec. 23, 1898. 

{ rT / ~ y } ~ 
th, fh) eh AL f YO", ||? Ill Mss 
: OLD CROKER: \ fh iW 4 1 WL 4 
| am very grateful to you for not reappointing my ‘ = | ih Le | | } 
friend Howland Robbins as Fire Commissioner, { tt 
will see I won't forget it. | {} 
Faithfully yous, 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 
Approved by DRONE O'HONE, E. 
G. G. OOWLAND, G. M 
G. JAY O’TAILOR, 
BILLY O’REICK, C. E. 
JACK O'HENDERSON, 
Night Hawk. 
JOHN O*TOWNSHEND, L. A. 
JIMMY O’WILLIAMS, 
Gold Stick-in-W aiting. 
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lave answered ‘‘Yes’’ to these questions. 
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EVERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN WHO 
liever. Napoleon likewise. In fact, all ancient and 


HOROSCOPIC. 


. THE STARS TELL OF CLEVELAND AND HILL. 


» Stars in their Courses fought against Sisera.”—HoLy Bisus. 


VE the stars any influence on human _ lives? 
Does the position of the planets at one’s birth 
ny hint or inkling to a trained eye of the ten- 
and probable career of the individual? 
nations, from the dawn of any sort of civiliza- 
Even a 
devoted to barbarism as the vagrant Gypsy has 
nd is a believer in the stars. Walter Scott, who 
reat novelist, until Mr. Howells rose like a rocket 
ceeded with his stick to knock down all the fixed 
the literary firmament, uses this fact with con- 
le artistic effect in his novel, ‘‘Quentin Dur- 
This old-fashioned writer, who was not a pro- 
f tintypes, but a painter of life generally in 
epochs, after the manner of another idealist, 
Shakespeare, exhibits a suggestive superstitious 
between the clever and pious King Tous p 6 
usly depending on the court astrologer, who 
itrrant knave, and the Gypsy squire of Quentin, 
ieved in no special deity, but said, with a dogged 
Fate: ‘“My soul, after death, shall mix with 
\ldebaran.”’ 
rge majority of the world’s leading men, in all 
ive entertained more or less respect for the 
f the astrologer. Ceasar, the High Priest of 
pagan religion, was emphatically — a 
the world, touched with genius, to be sure, but 
damentally of the earth, earthy. He laughed 
igurs; yet, he took stock in the stars. Riche- 
ther man of destiny, was an equally firm be- 


modern literature is saturated with this credence, or 
credulity, in ‘‘the winking wizards of the silent night.’’ 

Nearly all classes, therefore, are disposed, if by 
naught else than literary suggestion or hereditary bias, 
to lend attention to the revelations of those who declare 
that there is a regular science of the heavenly bodies. 
Hence, too, what the stars say about prominent people 
is read with intense curiosity. 

But while popular interest in astrology is on the wax 
rather than wane, the methods of the modern professor 
of this art differ from those of the ancient seers. Sky- 
maps and the higher mathematics, such as trigonome- 
try, play a most important part in the attainment of 
results. The scientific astrologer, moreover, never lays 
claim to infallibility, which, indeed, in all sciences, is 
the monopoly of quackery or conceit. The bona fide 
astrologer who respects his art and himself, distinctly 
asserts that his is only a science of approximations, and 
that some of the probabilities indicated by a horoscope 
are often negatived by the interior force of the individ- 
ual, or what Carlyle called ‘‘the mystery of the —- " 

In presenting the horoscopes of Grover Cleveland and 
David Bennett Hill, the present writer does not pose as 
an oracle of wisdom and of dead-sure certainty. There 
may be errors in these calculations, and if so I should 
be pleased to have some brother of the starry craft point 
out any mathematical flaws in my premises or any loose- 
ness in the logic of my deductions. Let me say, how- 
ever, that on July 14, 1892, or thereabouts, one of New 
York’s leading papers published my horoscope of Cleve- 
land, and my scientific prophecy based thereon that he 
surely would be devel. am not a Democrat, fike 
Mr. Hill or President Cleveland, but my profession 
saves me from bias in casting horoscopes, and I not 
only foretold Cleveland’s election in 1892, and his defeat 
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in 1888, but in both cases I backed my astrological con- 
victions with a moderate though substantial wager. 
Let us now examine the details of my researches, 
never forgetting that in this, as in all other mundane, 
or semi-mundane matters, a margin must be allowed 
for the immense capacity of the human mind to make 
and cling to and perpetuate mistakes. 

Grover Cieveland was born March 18, 1887, at about 
11:30 in the mornirg. A general observation may here 
be appropriately interjected; viz., that children born 
between the middle of February and the middle of 
April are likely to possess the pleasing contrast of ex- 
treme ability and excessive modesty, amounting almost 
to shyness in some cases. This latter quality often pre- 
vents their early success in life. But, on the other hand, 
because of it such men or women are often very warmly 
pushed on, by the almost clannish devotion of others, 
to places or offices where their talents have a chance to 
Such persons generally have more character 
than brilliancy of intellect, and their promotion in life 
is the unconscious tribute man, in the mass, always 
offers to a higher moral range than the average. 

Technically speaking, Cleveland, at birth, 
marked by the moon in the sign Leo, that orb, how- 
ever, being then afflicted by an evil aspect to the planet 
Saturn. The moon in Leo has been fond to indicate 
generally a person of middle height, large-boned and 
strong, with a warm complexion, brownish hair, light- 
brown or light-gray eyes, a habit of body tending to 
corpulence, and a habit of mind lofty, proud, self-suffi- 
cient in a good sense, slow to anger, tenacious of resent- 
ment, very ambitious and inclined to domineer. The 
number of rulers and leaders born under this position 
in the last four centuries is a most striking statistic in 
astrologic science. 

Cleveland has four planets in the sign of Pisces, and 
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probably they are near mid-heaven This does not im- 
ply as the profane might jo ly SUppoOse that he would 
necessarily be a great fisherman, or a great story-teller. 
This is a mere coincidence, But it has been noticed 
again and again that any one with so many planets in 
one sign (and conjunctive) is bound to rise and become 
noted—or notorious, if those planets be vers strongly 
afflicted 

Cleveland has also an exceedingly fortunate plane- 
tary combine, Jupiter and Mars conjunctive in the Sec 
ond House, which is that of mone This junction of 
two king-planets makes a very full hous and indicates 


that he would become well-to-do in middle life, that is, 
about fifty, counting the natural age of man by the 


scientific assumption of a hundred years rather than by 


the Psalmist’s assignment of seventy. It would also 
suggest that, when the President became rich at fifty 
and thereafter, it would be by easy acquisition, prob- 
ably through the natural advantages, or coigns of van- 
tage, which his office would bring to him without any 
special exertion on his part. 

The acquisition of money for money's sake, the taint 
of avarice or of crooked dealing, is rarely found among 


men of such or similar nativity as President Cleveland. 
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HOROSCOPE OF GROVER CLEVELAND 
Born in New Jersey, March 18, 1887, about 11:30 a.m 
It should be added that Mars might make him a very 
easy spender, when young; probably in a sentimental 
way, such as in rendering social courtesies to ladies, 
buying expensive bonbons, costly flowers, etc., etc. 

The moon in the Second House, in evil aspect to 
Saturn, indicates many ill turns in early life—danger, 
even of deep disgrace; but from the very generous 
temperament shown by other signs, one might infer 
that the disgrace was not of his own construction, but 
brought upon him by a much older man, a brother 
Mason. Ido not know whether Cleveland belongs to 
that order, but the stars seem to hint so. They declare 
mnmistakably a tremendous constitution for this man, 
which not even the excesses of office-seekers, or the 
draughts of conviviality can impair. 

By this last phrase nothing disrespectful, of course, 
is intended. Nearly all our Presidents, with the excep- 
tion of Hayes, Lincoln, Buchanan, the first Harrison 
and Madison, have been men rather fond of an occa- 
sional unbend with an old friend and an old bottle. 
Even Adams, the Puritan, drank sain, and Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, is reported to have thought 
tiwo an unlucky number in the mutter of bottles. 

The stai> predict a great age for President Cleve- 
land, unless some secident that causes blood-poisoning 
should befall him. chere are several very evil influ- 
ences pointing to the period from May 15, 1895, to Octo- 
ber 15, 1896. This is the critical period of his life, and 
I think he should then be triply guarded against cranks 
or disappointed oftice-seekers of a low moral and men- 
tal grade. Marriage in Cleveland’s nativity was marked 
with many possibilities, and in early life he would ap- 
pear, senublien to the stars, to have been subject to 
much torture and perhaps imposition from the fair sex. 
Chere are signs of profound heartache. 

Mrs. Cleveland is delineated, in his nativity, very 
clearly and beautifully by the charming planet Mer- 
cury. The marriage, however, though one of honor 
and advancement to both high contracting parties, does 
not seem to be one of romantic love; but based on ad- 
miration, respect, and something resembling gratitude 
for long and constant kindness, or that appreciation 
which is the highest form of kindness. Mercury, near 
mid-heaven, indicates, as far as our science can, great 
popular esteem for the Lady of the White House—esteem 
for her, apart from her lofty station. 

The horoscope of Mr. Cleveland’s chief rival in the 
race of ambition, Hon. David Bennett Hill, is a much 
harder one to read. The great Senator of the Empire 
State, the leading man of Columbia's leading common- 
wealth, was born at Havana, a small village in Chemung 
County, New York, August 29, 1848, and has thus just 
passed the half century line 

Long study of the attitudes of the planets on the day 
of Hill’s birth contirms the village legend that he was 
born early in the morning. The characteristics hinted 
by a horoscope erected for 5:30 A.M. tally almost exactly 
with those evinced by this profound politician during 
his career. At his natal hour the sixth degree of the 
zodiacal sign Virgo, the Virgin, was in ascension at 
the orient horizon; the second degree of Gemini, the 

wins, was at the zenith; Pisces, the Fishes, at the occi 
dent horizon, and Sagittarius, the Archer, at the nadir, 


The sun was just rising, being five degrees in Virgo 
and Mercury, the natural ruler of Virgo, was also in 
that sign just below the horizon Venus above was 
within nine degrees of a conjunction with the sun. The 


moon Was in the twenty-eighth degree of Libra, leaving 
a good aspect of Venus and making a similar good 
aspect of the sun rhe moon was also within trine to 
Jupiter and Neptune These highly important signs 
were conjunctive in Aquarius and in close sectile aspect 
to Mars. Mars wasin the fourth angle, in trine to Venus 
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and in evil aspect to Mercury. Saturn was in the Fifth 
House, retrograding, and in trine aspect to Mercury. 
Herschel was in the Eighth House, out of aspect with 
any other planet in the horoscope. 

We have here, to start with, a celestial kaleidoscope 
of contradictions. The sign Virgo, its ruler, Mercury, 
and the sun point to a vigorous blend of very various in- 
fluences. His personal appearance ought to reflect this 
stellar fact. About middle height, he would have been 
taller, but for the square aspect of Mars to Mercury, 
which must have checked his early growth. I venture 
to say that many of his intimates have often felt that 
Hill has the physical head that should have crowned the 
shoulders of five feet eleven, or even six feet without 
stockings, like the Populist Sage of Kansas, Jerry Simp- 
son. Mercury in aspect to Saturn would indicate a 
swarthy coloring; but the sun, ascendant, ‘modifies 
this, and Mr. Hill’s hair, or what is left of it, should be, 
astrologically, a rich brown obscurely tinged with red. 

But the public are more interested in Hill’s char- 
acter than his looks, and on this point the heavens are 
eloquent. The sun rising and happily configurated 
with the moon, says: ““Broadness, even to magnani- 
mousness, is here, and intense loyalty to — or 
party ; adamantine firmness in friendships, but not a 
disposition to form many.’’ The good my of Mer- 
cury to Saturn, however, gives a certain brooding or 
procrastinating quality that might prevent his execu- 
tion of many good intentions. This is almost an inevi- 
table concomitant of the student mind. Mercury, as- 
cendant ina sign ruling mentality, implies a subtlety 
possessed by few. 

Power of logical, unbiased analysis, adorned and 
supplemented by almost feminine keenness of intuition, 
must belong to Senator Hill, unless the stars be liars of 
the first magnitude. In any profession this man might 
have achieved a large professional and monetary suc- 
cess. This is enhanced from probability to almost cer- 
tainty by the evil aspect of Mars to Mercury, which 
demonstrates craftiness and quiet aggressiveness, the 
smooth, soft hand and the strong arm of a Richelieu. 
Opponents overcome by such a man as Hill’s stars dis- 
lay would often not be able to understand just how he 
nad accomplished their defeat. Even his friends will 
often be left for explanation to their own imaginations. 

Moreover, what Hill accomplishes in life will be due 
not so much to friends and the grace of circumstance, 
as to his own ability to circumvent circumstance. By 
striving and by strife he has reached his present height. 
Accident, as in the case of so many great men, does not 
seem to be one of his ancillary stars. The question 
whether Hill will ever be President, from the stand- 
point of astrology, can be easily answered. His horo- 
scope, in itself, does not reveal that constant mounting 
in power which might be justly considered to point at 
such an elevation as the culmination of a man’s public 
life. Indeed, had his horoscope been cast by me years 
ago, I should have been compelled to offer as an opin- 
ion that he would never have gained his present emi- 
nence, except by the most tremendous and ceaseless 
kind of work. So many planets below the earth at the 
time of his birth show early struggles and a hard rise. 
Mars, in the Fourth House, controlling the latter part 
of life, signifies a decline in his public, when he shall 
show a decline in his physical, power 

What applies to success in politics with Senator Hill, 
applies equally to money. He could be very wealthy, 
if wealth, per se, had any charms for him. He would 
never be exactly poor. He is likely to inherit property, 
but it would be a nuisance to him in some way—per- 
haps through litigation. He will probably remain a 
bachelor. His horose ope indicates a severe disappoint- 
ment in early manhood. He must have been deeply 
attached to a large, handsome, brown-haired girl, who 
married the other fellow and probably made a lifelong 
mistake thereby; for David Hill would have made any 
sensible, affectionate and ambitious woman a very de- 
voted, though but slightly demonstrative husband. 
Long life is asserted by his horoscope. Seventy-five 
or eighty years, barring accident, with good health, 
belong to Senator Hill. His originally strong constitu- 
tion has been confirmed by habits of temperance, and he 
is probably now just ascending the zenith of his bodily 





HOROSCOPE OF DAVID BENNETT HILL. 
Born in Havana, N. Y., August 29, 1843, about 5:30 a.m 
powers. The Romans called a man juvenis, or young, 
till he was forty-five. The stars exhibit Mr, Hill as 
Romanesque in this particular. 

The most benefic influence in this very curious horo- 
scope, during the next few years, is the direction of the 
sun to the conjunction of the moon's place in Hill’s 
fifty-third year. In the horoscope of any other man 
holding his present exalted station, I should be inclined 
to say that this condition, coming as it does in 1896, 
would unquestion ably prefigure his nomination and 
election to the Presidency. In 1895 he has also some 
very good influences that might be taken to betoken his 
gain in popularity through the West and South by 

championing some unusual measure for the betterment 
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of the masses, to whom his stars incline him more t! ny 
to the classes. But, following close on the benefic .s 
pect of 1896, Herschel makes the square to the sun— in 


evil direction that signifies trouble and trial or tres); 
ery on the eve and moment of triumph. 

A comparison of the horoscopes of President Cle ve- 
land and the great Senator shows absolutely no pots 
of harmony; but, on he contrary, several influences 
from which a deep hostility on both sides might be 
fairly inferred, Cleveland’s horoscope, far stronger 
and more harmonious in itself, is also far, far lucki+r, 
Any open conflict between these two would inure to 
the advantage of the President for a long time, even if 
Hill were morally or politically right in the position he 
took. Hill’s stars advise him not to antagonize the 
President; but to wait and let others do the field fighting. 
Yet a man does not always heed the whispers of his 
stars, and a man of Hill’s peculiar hardihood sometimes 
even bids them stand aside. And touching this position 
and aspect of things, likewise, it may be said, in 
famous phrase of that ancient star-student, Virgil, thus 
also, Itur ad astra. EDGAR APTHOR! 





NE day a man came over the Alleghany Mountains, 
driving a four-in-hand, on his way to Washingto in 
to see the members of the Cabinet and the President, 
Underneath the coach ran a little yellow dog. The 
traveler was wealthy, well dressed and happy, and, in 
due course, drove into Washington in style, and causing 
the liveliest competition among the landlords, who fel 
over each other in their endeavors to serve him. He 
took a whole floor in a leading hotel, where he enter- 
tained liberally. All day long he used to haunt the 
doors of the offices of the members of the Cabinet, but 
was always put off, told to come again—to wait. After 
a month, his funds be: gan to get low, so he changed his 
hotel and sold off a pair of horses. Finally, after wait- 
ing a long, long time, he sold another horse, and was 
sven riding horseback; then he decided that walking 
was good exercise, and sold his last horse; he changed 
his lodgings half a dozen times, and—still unable to see 
the Cabinet ofticers—after vainly waiting for a year, 
one bleak December day, a poor, ragged, unshaved, un- 
shorn man took his way back over the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, leaning heavily on a staff; and all that was left 
of his once grand display was his little yellow dog, 
which ran behind and was his only friend. 

This story came to me in Washington, rec ently, with 
full force, where I had gone to see the members of the 

Cabinet and the President, and where I waited—I will 
ae dare say how many days. Washington is a city of 
strange contrasts. Making full allowances for the fact 
that the men in Mr. Cleveland’s workshop, or those of 
them whom I shall name, are extraordinarily busy, and 
that they attack the duties of their positions with such 
excessive ferocity as to absolutely have not a moment 
to spare, for the public—to say nothing of luncheon—it 
still remains true that it is not at all necessary for the 

Cabinet members of the United States to misrepresent, 
- strain the truth, to make any sort of excuses, in order 
to shift the visitors over—into the next day. 

Take Mr. Lamont, for illustration. I wanted to see 
him on a personal matter, and called first at his office. 
The messenger told me, at the door, that Mr. Lamont 
was very, very busy, that day, and I, being a green 
hand, consented to retire forthwith. I then went to Mr. 
Lamont’s house, in the middle of the afternoon, and the 
maid told me to call again at seven o’clock; and when 
I came at half-past six, I was instructed, in the most 
alluring fashion, to call ati eight o’clock: and, when I 
salled at eight o'clock, I was told that the Secretary 
was suddenly called out. I then left a written state- 
ment of my business, to facilitate matters for the next 
day. The next morning I presented myself at the office 
of the Secretary, and was told that it was ‘Cabinet Day,’ 
and under no circumstances could a Cabinet member be 
seen on ‘Cabinet Day.’ The day following I came again, 
and was met with the stock statement that the Secretary 
was very busy, very busy; but, as the messenger said 
this, he eyed me suspiciously, as though it were part of 
the duties of his office to see what were the style ai - 
cut of my garments, and their probable cost; I accepte 
his argument, and was about tu depart when I sou; ht 
out the secretary to the Sec retary, to whom I confided 
my business. He, too, spoke in a very low tone of voice, 
and when he uttered the name of Lamont, it was ina 
fashion that showed me what a race of tuft-hunters a1 
ylacemen are to be found in Washington. Undaunted, 
| returned to Mr. Lamont’s house, that evening, sent in 
my card, and, in a moment, back came this answer: 
“Mr. Lamont says that he will see you at his office to- 
morrow, at ten o’clock.’’ Could anything be more deti- 
nite or satisfactory? After running the outer and in 
guards, the secretary to the Secretary, messengers, « 
I was thunderstruck to receive from Mr. Lamont 
laconic statement: ‘‘Mr. Lamont is very sorry, but he 
will not talk on this subject at all.’’ I was thorou; 
disgusted, and retired, determined to try him once m 
and to ask him why he did not at once tell me tha 
would not see me, since he had my written staten 
of my business for several days, and had, in the inte: 
put me off and encouraged me, in one fashion and 
other, several times. I sent up my card to find tha 
was at dinner; when I returned, Mr. Lamont conse? '« 
to speak to me a moment, saying that he would not 
—and that settled it. Mr. Olney treated me in the s 
way as did Mr. Lamont, only with less details as to "2 
ning after him. In his case, too, I left a written s 
ment of-my business at his house, and, on coming t 
an answer, was instructed to cal] later, and when 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A large handsome Map of the United States, mot 
and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the 
lington Route. Copies will be mailed to any addr a 
receipt of fifteen centsin postage by P.S. Eustis, 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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ill it was all to no purpose; and finally Mr. Olney 
ired that he would not see me at all. Now, con- 
ing this decision, in his case and in Mr. Lamont’s, 
e absolutely no fault to find. If these gentlemen 
not care to see a visitor, that was their business. 
y could say so and have done with it, and I would 
reluctantly bowed. But what I do contend, and 
maintain, before the two hundred thousand readers 

INCE A WEEK, is that if these men, each having been 

.d with a written statement of my modest mission, 
v, as soon as they read it—for it was a very simple 
ir, involving no principle— whether or not they 
ied to see me, ak if they did not wish to see me, 
should have said so at once, and so not keep a visi- 
running after them long after they had made up 

r minds to shut the door in my face! 

\nd now I can see that this species of thing is in no 

ill measure responsible for the great number of poor 

1 and women, who are eternally hanging around the 

‘ts of Washington, coming and going, day by day, 
the doors of the members of the Cabinet, told, again 
| again and again to call later, to come again, to re- 

n to-morrow, when Mr. Secretary is not so busy, etc., 

. thus directly tending to keep in waiting that self- 
ne throng, the bane and the disgrace both of Wash- 

ton and of the United States. If the members of the 
binet are really as busy as they would have the poor 
etches believe who call on them, then may God pity 

m; for certain it is that they are so very busy that 
‘y cannot possibly draw their salaries, let alone get 
juainted with their wives and children! 

The pathetic side of Washington—with its place- 
inters, With its starving beggars, with its trembling 
id its aged, who, day by day, come and go in vain at 
e doors of the departments, for the audience that never 
to come—is something to touch a heart of stone. You 
old men going about the streets, mumbling to them- 
ves, and fumbling packages of papers in their over- 
at pockets; yousee feeble, decrepit women, who ought 
be insome sheltering home, dragging themselves aim- 
ssly here and there, waiting the pleasure of those ex- 

cessively, extraordinarily and immoderately busy men, 

io will see their callers—some day. ‘‘Only wait!’’ is 

glib response of the messenger at the door; or, 
equally effective, ‘‘You must come to-morrow.”’ 

There is another class of waiters and watchers in Wash- 
«ton, who never give up hope. Year after year, for 
n, twelve, fifteen, twenty—yes, fifty years, they have 
en turning up, in expectation of the settlement of 
iims by Congress—and there is as small a chance of 
ver seeing them disposed of to-day as there was years 
», when first they were filed! Some of these men are 
be found in the adjacent towns, whither they have 

been driven in their search for cheaper lodgings. 
Others live in Washington, under the very shadow of 
dome of the great building whence they one day 
‘pect victory. If ever men and women in this world 
dese served success through persistency, through sorrow- 
. through poverty, through watching, and through 
aiting, these trusting mortals deserve to live to see the 
fulfillment of their hopes ! You meet them on the street 
corners—old, ragged, forlorn, mumbling inandibly to 
themselves—you see them whisking in and out of the 
hig buildings, simply to meet the door-keepers, who, 
knowing their faces and their missions by oft-repeated 
contact, turn them away with little or no ceremony, 
telling them to ‘‘call again next week.’’ J. P. Billings, 
i Santa Clara, Cal., has waited for $855 since 1876, and 
he is waiting yet. William H. Ward, in 1857, worked 
on a bullet-mold, at a cost of $70,412 for experiments, 
nd when the war broke out the Government took his 
machine and used it without compensation. He is still 
Waiting and hoping. Margaret Kennedy has inherited 
laim from her husband John, who once owned 
twenty-six and a half acres of land on the eastern 
branch of the Potomac; the Government took the 
property for fortification purposes during the Civil 
W destroyed the orchard, burned down the barns, 





rants just 
o thennial dollars, and she hopes to get it before she 
Senator Teller has charge of the claim of McGar- 
in, involving the title to a large tract of quicksilver 


| created general havoc; Mrs. Kennedy v 


yperty in California, which the New Irida Mining 
ipany squatted on years ago, and have since dug 
$160,000,000 worth of quicksilver. McGarrahan 
ht the corporation for ten years in the courts, and 
had his claim before Congress for twenty-five years, 
is waiting yet. 
= ad a long talk with Major William G. Moore, of 
Washington police, and he said of the waiting con- 
nt: 


Part of the duty of my Sanitary Officer is to furnish destituie 
vorthy persons with transportation from this city to their 
s—or as near thereto as practicable—a limited appropriation 
provided by Congress for that purpose. This aid is not ex- 

i without a thorough examination into the circumstances 
ng the applications, and in no case is this relief granted 
ie applicant is found worthy. The number annually fur- 
with this aid will average six hundred and sixty. They are 

: sed of all classes and conditions of men, women and chil- 
among them are many disappointed office-seekers, also ex- 
rs and sailors seeking pensions. ‘Cranks’ frequently come 
with the delusion that they have been ejected or appointed to 
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some lucrative office, or have an imaginary claim against the gov- 
ernment, There were twenty-one of the latter class during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1893, It seldom comes to our knowledge 
of any person becoming insane while sojourning here, but it is fre- 


that other States visit the 


are arrested 


case iInsé 


and returned when 


quently the e persons from 


District, 





‘e they come.’ 


I would like to give some practical suggestions in 
this matter. I would like to conclude with some advice 
of such a helpful character that the man who is con 
templating a trip to Washington to ‘‘see’’ the high offi- 
cers of the nation will know something in advance of 
what he must go through, so that he will not waste 
needless time. It took me just exactly thirteen days 
to try to see eight cabinet ofticers, for an interview of 
from ten to twenty minutes with each‘man. My mis- 
sion was, too, entirely non-political, could be decided 
on the spot, and brought with it no request for patron- 
age or office whatsoever. It took so long: First, because 
the time which the public is invited to be present at the 
big offices is narrowed down from two to four hours in 
each place; that is to say, the average Cabinet member 
has open house for the general public from ten to two 
o'clock, while some of them have office hours from but 
ten to one o’clock. Then, secondly, on two days of the 
week, Tuesdays and Saturdays, they positively refuse 
to see any one, for they are supposed to be in conference 
with the President. I know of at least one Secretary 
who sees visitors only two days a week for only two 
hours each time. Ido not know what the instructions 
of the chiefs of the departments may be to their faithful 
buffers at the doors; but I will say that these men dis- 
play extraordinary stupidity as to the comings and go- 
ings of their masters, when they will be in, if out, and 
so forth; till the despairing v isitor wonders if he is not 
the victim tosome collusion. The messengers and outer 
guards to the great officials could not better perform 
their duties were they chosen from a deaf-mute asylum. 
As far as getting anything out of them in the way of 
official information, as to the comings and goings of 
their superiors, they were like sucked oranges. They 
know nothing. They have nothing to say. They are 
maddenigly mum! The butlers at the homes of the 
Secretaries are trained in the same school. They, too, 
are hopeless idiots, you conclude, for they simply know 
nothing about anything—when he will return—when he 
will come back—when he dines—where he is—and you 
may consider yourself lucky if you do not have the tip 
of your nose squeezed off in the sudden slamming of 
the big mahogany door! 

Are you going to Washington— well, if it was not 
your cradle, then it most certainly will be—your grave! 
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T was a typically foggy 
morning in London, and 
the great metropolis, as 
embodied in Pump Court, 

looked thoroughly wretched. 
A heavy rain had been fall- 
ing throughout the night, 
which, as dawn appeared, 
became a drizzling mist that clung to the dull red walls, 
found its way around all angles, crept along the window- 
panes, formed and hung in globules upon the sharp cor- 
ners of the stone sills until they could gather courage 
and strength to drop and fasten upon shutters on the story 
below, sought out any openings at the ee of bedroom 
windows, gained admittance, expanded like the genii in 
the Arabian tale until it filled a room, attacked the slum- 
berer, first choked him, then awoke him, in order that 
he might say, as every Londoner does: 

‘‘Another beastly day !’’ 

I dressed, and was soon on my way to breakfast. I 
was an American, who had practiced law in New York; 
but, having come into a large estate by the death of an 
uncle, I had decided to spend a few years in London in 
the study of my specialty—the law of real property. 
fortunately found an opportunity to secure admission to 
the Temple, a very difticult and unusual thing for an 
American to obtain. I had secured permission to occu- 
py the rooms, and had bought out the former tenant 
with all his furniture, books and other appointments. 
In these lodgings I had already passed a year, and, al- 
though my life was one of loneliness, I was contented. 

I didn’t have any practice, and although I sometimes 
strolled around the New Law Courts with a green bag 
in my hand, just as if I had a case, I was what is tradi- 
tionally known as a ‘‘briefless barrister.”’ 

Of all the streets of London, I like the Strand the 
best. It is filled with histaric traditions, and every foot 
of its pavement has been trod by feet that have le ft their 
imprint on history. Nostreet in the world is so thorough- 
ly identified w ith our modern civilization as the Strand. 
One of the landmarks, and the first object that is seen 
after emerging from Fleet Street, is the church of St. 
Clement Danes. This old edifice stands in the center of 
the thoroughfare, which there divides. To the right, 
going westward, is Drury Lane; to the left, the Strand 
curves toward the river until the open street is again 
reached at St. Bennett's Church, not far above Somer- 
set House. 

St. Clement Danes is a quaint old church. It is said 
that the body of Harold, King Canute’s son, buried at 
Westminster after a reign of three years, was exhumed 
by his successor, the legitimate Hardicanute, and after 
decapitation was thrown into the Thames. ‘‘A fisher- 
man, finding Harold’s body floating with the tide, took 
it up and reverently buried it on this spot,” says Stowe. 
The fact that it was the place of burial under the Danes, 
in the eleventh century, probably accounts for its strange 
name. 

But to me there has always been a more curious feat- 
ure connected with the quaint locality. At the city- 
ward end of St. Clement’s churchyard is a small house, 
hardly high enough for a man to stand erect therein. 
It is a brick, laster-encased vault and was built long 
ago as a dead- hous for the reception of corpses found 
floating in the Thames. London never has adopted the 

-arisian idea of a city morgue, but its unknown dead 
are cared for by the various parishes, just as they have 
been ince the days of Elizabeth. This little white vault 
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has always had a strange fascination for me, because of 
a brass tablet affixed to 1 ront, bearing this legend: 
The well underneath, 191 feet deep, anc 
containing 150 feet of a was sunk 
and this put np erected, the expense of 
the Parish of St. Clement gem s 
H. Essex, 
WILLIAM ROBINSON 
Church Wardens, 1607 
On this particular morning, before turning into the 
little lane at the right, where | expecte sd to bre: ast at 
Carr's, I stood reading this tablet, as I plosimer > did 


every time I passed. Suddenly I felt a light touch on 


my shoulder. Turning, I beheld a tall, well-dressed 
man whose eyes were wild, but whose general appear- 
ance was prepossessing 

‘*Pardon me, sir,’ he began, in a very irresolute 


‘‘but [have seen you several times stop and look 


way, 
at this house and this tablet. Can you explain to me 
why it interests you so highly? 


‘*Yes, I could,’’ I re p plied, somewhat annoyed, “but 

I don’ t see why I should explain to a stranger.’’ 

“It is just because you are a stranger 
curious. 

I now looked at the man 
hat, a most unusual thing in London, where ‘‘the tile 
is considered the proper thing in all seasons and all 
weathers. In place of a apes. ” he had a heavy 
cloak about his shoulders, and, although he was unmis- 
takably English, he affected ‘the dress of a Southern 
European. Annoyed at the man’s intrusion, and anx- 
ious to cut short the conversation and get rid of him, I 
replied ; 

“It may appear strange to you, sir, but I have a 
strong theory that somebody has been pushed into this 
well, the opening of which is in the floor of this vault, 
and that there the body can be found to-day.”’ 

This explanation of mine was a mere vague fancy 
that I had had ever since I had seen the body of an un- 


that I 


am 


carefully. He wore a soft 


known woman, found in the river, carried into the little 
dead- house. Probably because I had never seen it 
emerge, I had fancifully assumed that the woman's 
body had been disposed of in the well. This was a 


very ridiculous idea, I admit; it appealed to my fancy, 
but not to my sober senses. 

The effect upon my companion was thrilling. He 
gasped, staggered, clutched at a paling of the high iron 
fence, and exclaimed: 

“You have fathomed my secret! There is a dead 
woman in that well! She was my aflianced wife, but 
she was faithless. I knew that on certain nights of each 
month, when the dead-house is untenanted by any corpse, 


the door is left unlocked in order that a chorewoman 
can enter and scrub it. Iinduced my false sweetheart 
to come to this part of the city, discharged the cab in 


Fleet Street, and, under pretense of taking the fresh air, 
walked her down the Strand, past the New Law Courts, 
turned to cross to the south side of the street so as to 
bring her past this point. When she was here, just 
where we stand—I having contrived to be on the side 
toward the church—I suddenly seized the door, opened 
it, pushed my companion inside, pulled up the iron trap 
that covered the hideous well, and hurled the fickle, 
faithless girl into the inky darkness below!’ 

My face doubtless expressed the horror with which 
I heard this tale. Improbable as it was, it was narrated 
with a realism that made it appalling. Before I had 
time to think, however, the narrator continued: 

“Yes; I seized her thus,’’ and suiting his actions te 
the word, he clutched my right arm with his left hand, 
as in a vise, je rked me to his side, and was evi- 
dently about to wind his sinuous right arm about my 
neck. Quick as were his movements, I realized in- 
stantly that I was in the hands of a professional gar- 
roter, and that if I didn’t my life, I was pretty 
certain to be robbed. Training in the old Fencing 
and Sparring Club saved me. I swung my left with 
great facility—a thing my antagonist had evidently not 
antic ipated—and landed an uppercut on the thug’s jugu- 
lar vein that laid him senseless at my feet. 

During all this time not a single person had passed, 
and not a moving object had been visible in the dense 
fog. This, too, in the very heart of throbbing London! 

The instant I realized that I was free, I sprang to the 
Shelter, not twenty feet away, shouting 


Le) 


close 


lose 


Cabman’s 
“Police !’’ 
A crowd gathered out of the opaqueness, and 
stood around the still unconscious figure on the pave- 
ment. To the first policeman who appeared I stated my 
case, told him who I was and asked that he send fora 
physician to restore the man to consciousness, and then 
to place him under arrest. 

[I accompanied two officers and the prisoner to a 
magistrate, where my antagonist was at once recognized 
as a well-known scoundrel who had been guilty of many 
crimes, and had only recently been released from Pen- 
tonville Prison. I visited Scotland Yard to learn more 
about him, and was there told that he formerly lived at 
a quiet little tavern called ‘‘The Essex Head,’’ just off 
the Strand. There he affected the life of a student at 
law, having quite a library of books in his room. It was 
noticed that whenever the weather was fine, he would 
remain for days at a time within doors, but that he al- 
ways sallied out whenever a fog came on. He frequent- 
ly had been encountered by the servants and help of the 
hotel wandering up and down the Strand, apparently 
in deep thought. Even they had he fre- 


soon 


noticed that he 
quented the narrow footway around the churchyard. 
After his first arrest and conviction, the police had 
given him a title peculiarly his own. Chief Dunlap 
pointed out my antagonist’s picture in the Rogues’ Gal- 


lery, and I read thereunder 
“The Ghost of St. Clement Danes.’’ 
-e< 
She (her first season)—‘‘I have been shut up in a 


boarding-school so long that I feel very awkward and 


timid in company. I do not know what to do with my 
hands.”’ 
He—‘‘I’K hold them for you. 


with the boys 
a clear head—Bromo-Seltzer. 


After a night 
Yours for 
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THE NEW BOSTON LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOSTON LIBRARY BUILDING. 
THE largest library in the United States is the Con- 

gressional Library, at Washington; but it includes 
many duplicates, a fact which practically reduces the 
number of individual works on its shelves. - It has so 
far outgrown the space apportioned to it in the Capitol 
that a new building has become necessary, which now 
approaches completion. It is in the conventional re- 
naissance style followed in so many of our government 
buildings. 

Another library building is now in process of con- 
struction at Boston, wnich, in a severer style, appeals 
more directly, perhaps, to a cultivated artistic taste. 
We refer to the magnificent structure to which the 
Boston Public Library will be moved, probably in the 
course of another year. In point of size and, we may 
also add, of importance, the Boston Public Library is the 
second in the United States. It now contains nearly 
575,000 volumes. With its various suburban branches 
it wields a great educational influence. But it would 
be a mistake to assume that it is simply a popular col- 
lection composed of the lighter classes of literature, for 
it includes besides those a number of special collections 
which are of great value to the specialist and scholar. 
For example, its works on mathematics and astronomy 
number 5,509 volumes; its library of Spanish and Portu- 
guese works, 5,981 volumes; its early New England 
history and theology, 2,935 volumes, and its Shakespear- 
ana and early English drama and poetry, 18,740 volumes. 





THE 









Bates Hall, where the library has been preserved for 
many years, was considered at one time a sumptuous 
building, ample for the development of the library for 
generations to come.’ But it is already far too con- 
tracted for the growing needs of the library, which in- 
cludes a very important circulating department. The 
average annual circulation for thirteen years has been 
163,199, sometimes considerably exceeding that figure. 
A new building, therefore, became expedient. The loca- 
tion selected is on the square already made so attract- 
ive by the Museum of Fine Arts, Trinity Church, the 
new Old South Church and other handsome structures 
of the modern Athens. There is a very handsome inte- 
rior court with pillared cloisters by which light and air 
can be obtained, and the interior will have the advan- 
tuge of ninety windows, in addition to the artificial 
light which will be necessary much of the time in the 
alcoves. 

Without going into details, we may add that 
the execution of the decorative details have been as- 
signed to some of our best artists; among these decora- 
tions are two lions of Sienna marble. They are the 
work of Mr. St. Gaudens. 

The total appropriations fo this admirable building 
are $2,368,854.89. This sum might easily have been ex- 
ceeded, but for a way they have in Boston of making 
contractors give correct estimates and keeping them to 
the terms of the contract, both in material workmanship 
and outlay. 





NEW 








COURTYARD OF THE NEW BOSTON LIBRARY. 


DRAWBRIDGE OVER THE HARLEM. 








THE NEW HARLEM DRAWBRIDGE. 
‘\SOUBTLESS many of our readers have noticed the 
a which are being made for the new 
drawbridge over the Harlem River, on the line of the 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. A few have commented on the 
frail and rather ungainly appearance of the lift bridge, 
which, according to rumor, was to be the future mode 
of crossing the stream. This structure is but a tempo- 
rary affair, to be used while the great draw is in pro- 
cess of construction. 

We cannot go into technicalities, but a few of the 
dimensions and a short description of both temporary 
and permanent structures may be of interest. Height 
of uprights (in lift bridge), 127% feet from foundation. 
Over top of each column run the cables, connecting 
with counterbalances weighing 117 tons, thereby eq ualiz- 
ing the weight of lift, or span, which is 1064 feet long, 
by 28 feet wide, and weighs 127% tons. The remaining 
21,500 lbs., controlled by two double-cylinder independ- 
ent engines, 50 H. P. to each machine, placed in engine- 
house, 23 feet above rails. The permanent drawbridge, 
according to engineers, is to be one of the largest, if not 
the largest, of its kind in the world. It is to work ona 
pivot, to be 389 feet long, and 64 feet to highest point, 
584 feet wide, and 26 feet above high water. It is esti- 
mated that (excluding engines) 250 tons will not be too 
high a figure at which to place the weight. 

However, this feat of engineering is as yet a thing 
of the future. When it comes it will be welcomed. 
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WHERE THE OYSTER PIRATES DEPREDATE 
(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by J. 8S. WRIGHT.) 
(See page 11.) 
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MR ST. CLAIR EXTRAORDINARY 
PARTY 
lf, So Paul's letters to his aunt were 
] full of Undine, after that. The week 
flowing the opening of the season, 
it Sea Cove, he wrote as follows 
I supposed, until now, that I had found a place in 
which no snobbery existed—no cliques of people who 
thought themselves better than their neighbors. 1 heard 


so much talk about Sea Cove being free from cliques, and 
I really believed it. But my delusion has met with a 
rude awakenin I was invited to attend the first hop 
of the season, at the cottage of Mr. Barker, a Massachu- 


setts merchant He goes out with me in my cart occa- 
sionally, and has taught mea good deal about my cat- 
boat which | needed to know. I have seen his wife, a 


comfortable-looking woman, and his daughter, a rather 
plain young person, but have never met them. Well, 
when | came to speak to ‘‘Undine’’ about acting as her 
escort (the Barker cottage is only a stone’s-throw from 
her house), Undine informed me she had not been in- 
vited 
Why not, pray?’ I asked. ‘I thought everybody 
was invited, in Sea Cove, to everything.’ 
All the cottagers are very friendly,’ she said, ‘but 
the residents are never included in their good times,’ 
[ felt terribly incensed at this and sent a note ex- 
ising myself to Mr. Barker, and took Undine out for a 
light sail instead. 


Mh mm 
When Mr Barker inquired why I did not come to 
the hop, L frankly explained. [ had supposed Sea Cove 
to be a place free from caddishness, I said to him. ‘It 
emed tremendously caddish to exclude the prettiest 
girl in the place, Nelly Briggs, from your merrymak- 
ins 


‘Why, you see,’ explained Mr. Barker, ‘we have 





to draw the line somewhere Mr. Briggs delivers our 
milk every morning If we ask his daughter, we ought 
also to ask the son, Whoisa brakeman ona freight train, 
and a tough of the worst sort. Not necessarily,’ I re- 
plied Swell society often selects Gae member of a 


family and ignores others, ‘But Sea Cove people do 
not claim to in swell society,’ Mr. Barker replied ; 
ford to make distinctions in families ; 


and we cannot at 
» the only way seems to be to let the resident people 
enjoy themselves as they do when we are not here, 
among themselves, while the cottagers form a friendly 
society of their own. It won't do to cross the line; if 
we do, there'll be no end of trouble.’ So you See, my 
dear aunt, th serpent is also in this Eden, the serpent 
of social distinctions based on purely nonsensical pre- 
cepts. There is no moral principle involved, Because 
Nelly Bris the prettiest, sweetest, most charming of 
Nature's children—is the daughter of an honest man 
who sells milk to the cottagers, the cottagers cannot 
invite her to their homes. I don’t see why a milkman 
is Wot as wood L merchant or grocer. Meanwhile my 
carts, my boat, and my society are all at the disposal of 
Undine; and, as young men are scarce at Sea Cove, and 
carts scarcer, the daughters of the cottagers are still less 
favorably inclined toward Miss Briggs than ever before.”’ 
Girls,’’ quoth Mrs, St. Clair, as she finished reading 
this letter shall send you to Newport in care of Mrs. 


Montgomery, and I shall go to Sea Cove and take a cat- 


tage for a month 
Mama! are youcrazy cried the girls, in chorus. 
No, but your cousin Paul is, and he needs to be cured. 
Lam going to effect that cure by heroic measures! 
So the next post carried a letter to Paul, saying: ‘‘En- 
age a cottage for me for one month, Pay any rent to 





tain it lam going to teach those cottayers a lesson. 
Mrs. St, Clair was installed in a very pretty cottage 
facing the beach, before ten aays had —. She 
brought with her trunks of charming hangings and 
knickknacks, which rendered her cottage the most in- 
teresting one in town, She took her coachman and her 


ul drove through the town in state every 
won. She attended to her own marketing, was 
ity itself to all the tradespeople, and had the 
town at her feet in less than a week, 

Then she prepared to give a dinner anda hop. The 











dinner was to come first, and she invited only Mr. and 
Mrs. Bri and Undine to this. Covers were laid for 
five the uur was eight o'clock 

I don’t suy e Mr. Briggs has a dress-coat, Paul, so 
you may wear one of your white flannel suits and a silk 
shirt,’ she said L'il wear my simplest gown with a 
\ eck 

Up to this time Paul had taken his meals alone in the 
By sh ehold The family breakfast occurred an 
hour or two before he aros« The noon dinner, which 
took pla it twelve o'clock, interfered with his late 
breakfast, s« eparate table was laid for him in a side 
room whi vould have served as a library had the 
family posse d any book And here Paul partook of 

dinner and tea, attended only by Undine. Somie- 
times he induced her to sit down and take a cup of 
( t Wi im, or a little dessert, and these were 
a I t moments of the day. 

3 a termble hour and a half vis-a-vis 
witK fa i ther Briges—that was another thing 
vet, it wast leasure which Mrs. St. Clair had arranged 

ely tor | ratification Father Briggs sat on the 
right of t tess, attired in his ready-made Sunday 

’ lar (which had already done service 

Sunday), and his bright blue necktie made out of a 
remnant of Nelly’s birthday silk dress. He was embar- 
rassed and it ease, and his feet strayed about under 
the table like playful Newfoundland puppies, first 
OUP up against the slippered extremities of the 
hostess on his left, again knocking the more solid tan- 


od feet of his boarder on the right, then getting mixed 
up with Miss Nelly’s taper toes opposite. He was 
troubled also to know how to use his napkin properly, 
first tucking it in about his collar; then, observing the 
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unobtrusive manner in which his hostess and host em- 
ployed theirs, he spread it over his lap, from which it 
was constantly dropping to the floor. When he stooped 
to rescue it, he bumped his head against the butler’s 
cranium, and caused that dignitary to spill soup on the 
tablecloth. But Mrs, St. Clair passed these little accis 
dents off with the happy tact which has made her a 
social queen, and kept the conversational ball rolling 
in such a manner that no one of her three guests was 
obliged to do more than make brief replies, and yet each 
one believed himself contributing to the entertainment. 

Both father and mother Briggs ate with their knives, 
and elevated their elbows in a manner which interfered 
with the comfort of near neighbors. Even Miss Nelly 
forgot herself several times in her enjoyment of the 
appetizing viands, and lifted her knife to her rosy lips; 
and once—horror of horrors! she used her handkerchief 

igorously and audibly on her classic nose, saying 
merely, “‘Such a.cold!’’ Cold, indeed! Paul felt as 
if icicles were thrust down his spine. 

Mother Briggs grew redder and redder in the face as 
th» dinner progressed, and smacked her lips audibly 
over each delicacy, asking Mrs, St. Clair “‘if she could 
favor her with the receits’’ of several of the: dishes. 
Father Briggs finished each course with such remark- 
able celerity that he was obliged to employ the inter- 
vening waits in picking his teeth—a proceeding which 
seemed to cause both Mrs. St. Clair and her nephew to 
lose their appetite for what remained on their plates. 

Altogether, Paul had never experienced so dreadful 
an hour and a half in his life. But Mrs. St. Clair spoke 
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o itasac harming evening, and said she hoped for many , its magnitude. 


more such agreeable times during her month in Sea 
Cove. “Nice, kind people,’’ she called the Briggs to 
Paul, and praised Nelly’s beauty without stint. 

The hop, which Mrs. St. Clair planned for the last 
week of her stay, began to be a matter of dread to Paul. 
All the cottagers had called on Mrs. St. Clair very soon 
after her arrival; and she herself had sought out the 
resident people and made friends with them. The 
grocer and wife and their son, therefore, were bidden 
to the hop; and the man who caught clams for them 
could not be omitted, because his wife was Mrs. Briggs’ 
sister, and his daughter Nelly’s cousin. This daughter, 
— Brown, was “‘he ast in the family of one of the 

-ottagers, the Dunnings, but Mrs. St. Clair said proudly 
that should make no difference. The girl must be in- 
vited. Labor was ennobling; and she and her cousin 
had always been great chums, and to invite Nelly and 
not invite Sadie would be drawing absurd and cruel 
lines. So Sadie was bidden to the hop. So was Nelly’s 
brother, who obtained ‘‘a night off’’ to attend. 


The butcher boy, a youth of twenty who called at the , 


cottages for orders, was invited because he was engaged 
to Sadie Brown, and could not, of course, be omitted. 
And the son and the daughter of the man who carried 
away garbage from the cottages were among the in- 
vited guests, since their mother was a half-sister to Mr. 
Briggs and the two families were very intimate. Then 
there was the well-digger’s daughter, related to the 
butcher-boy—a cousin of some sort; she worked in a 
restaurant at Herring Point, but secured a vacation to 
come to the hop. 

As one by one these complicated relationships were 
brought to Paul’s notice by his aunt, and the reasons 
why all these invitations must be given, if any were 
given, unfolded before his mind, an absolute terror 
seized upon him of the approaching festivity. But Mrs. 
St. Clair was as serene and smiling as the summer day. 
She ignored her nephew’s silence and moodiness, and 
talked brightly of the good lesson she was about to teach 
those snobbish cottagers who fancied they could not let 
the simple, kind residents share a little of their summer 
pleasures. 

When the night came, Paul’s real agony of mind be- 
gan. First of all the Dunnings sent their regrets, to- 
gether with those of three other families, the most cul- 
tured f¢ aoeyen s in the place. These regrets were sent by 
the Dunnings’ servant, Sadie Brown, who was one of 
the guests. 

“[ am so sorry they could not come,”’ smiled Mrs. 
Clair, asshe mentioned this matter to Paul, aside. “WwW hat 
do you suppose detained them at the last moment?”’ 

“It is not likely the Dunning ladies cared to dance 
in the same quadrilles with the servant who washes 
their dishes during the day,’’ Paul replied. ‘‘What 
very nonsensical lines to draw,’’ was Mrs. St. Clair’s 
reply, as she moved away among her guests. Regrets 
were received from more than half the cottagers before 
the evening was over; the other half who came reduced 
themselves to a clique, and Paul, who had charge of the 
dances, found himself greatly embarrassed in forming 
lanciers and quadrilles, since no cottager would com- 
plete a set already begun by residents. Several of the 
latter, notably among them Sadie Brown, and the 
butcher boy’s cousin from the restaurant, made audible 
comments and ridicule of the cottagers’ costumes and 
airs; and much whispering behind fans and loud gig-, 
gling was indulged in by these young women and their 
sdmirers, 

Then Nelly Briggs’ brother came in, noisily intoxi- 
cated, and began an Irish breakdown before bis father 
could get him out of the house. The refreshment-room 
furnished a scene which Mrs. St. Clair will remember to 
her dying day. And, when finally the last guest de- 
parte 1d, she turned to Paul with dancing eyes and asked : 

‘Well, my dear nephew, what do you think of the ex- 
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periment of removing all social lines, and inviting yp. ple 
to join in good-fellowship and equality?” 

‘I think it’s a ——- failure,’’ said Paul, using the | irgt 
> * ; word his aunt had ever heard him utter. 

et thatisallI triedit for. If you are convinced, 
Iam re we for all the unpleasant notoriety this matter 
will bring upon me. I am going to Newport. to-1or- 
row. Do you care to go with me?” 

Paul hesitated. ‘‘Not to Newport,’’ he said; “Tdon’t 
like the life there, and it don’t like me. ButIw ild 
go away to the mountains—if my departure did not 
seem to be a bit cruel under the circumstances. ou 
see, auntie, I've spooned awfully with that little Brivgs 
girl. I haven’t committed myself in words, but I have 
in acts. I was really thinking ofg asking her to marry 
me when you came down here. That dinner gave jie 
the first doubt of the wisdom of the thing. I sort of 
looked the matter calmly in the face for the first time, 
stripped of romance. I saw I really couldn’t go a life- 
long intimacy, even in yearly visits from the old folks, 
But I don’t like to retreat out of the thing like a coward 
and break little Undine’s heart.’’ 

‘Don’t worry,”’ laughed Mrs. St. Clair. ‘I happened 
to hear Miss Nelly and her cousin talking in the dress- 
ing-room to-nig rht. Her cousin said, ‘Are you dead 
gone on that city chap? He ain’t no great shakes to 
look at.’ 

‘No, but he’s dead gone on me, and they say he’s 
awfully rich,’ your Undine replied, in a very sweet 
voice. Idon’t think you need to worry about her heart, 
Paul. It will mend.’ 

And it did, for she married the ‘Salt Water Tad- 
pole,’’ six months later. 

(Concluded.) 
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THE ‘*HERALD’S”’ FREE CLOTHING FUND. 

THE Herald should change its name to the Herci/es, 
Its labors recall those of the mighty man of old, whi, 
when people were groaning under the accumulated 
miseries they were powerless to avert, stepped forward 
with stout heart and sinewy arm, to slay their enemies 
and deliver them from the scourges that devastated their 
numbers. While the rest of the community was moan 
ing, in various keys, over the hard times and conse- 
quent general distress among the poor of the city, the 
Herald was quietly making up its mind to grapple, face 
to face, with at least one important phase of the social 
problem under consideration. 

It is no child’s task to clothe the naked of New York, 
but our public-spirited contemporary is not abashed by 
Its benevolent idea once conceived, it 
grew up like Jack’s beanstalk, in a single night, into a 
strong and flourishing organization. The Herald does 
not favor half measures. Admirable energy, foresiglit 
and a most infectious enthusiasm entered into its modus 
operandi, To hire a suitable building, to employ an 
efficient corps of workers, to engage hearty and valu- 
able co-operation, to spread the good tidings among the 
needy, these were only details of the truly magnificent 
plan for distributing the goods of the rich among the 
poor. A generous and spontaneous response met the 
Herald's appeal to the public. From all quarters of 
the city came boxes and bundles and cartloads of cast- 
off clothing. These were promptly received and the 
various garments checked off, cleaned, scoured, re- 
made, and finally turned out in perfect shape for dis- 
tribution. The work goes merrily on. The material 
pours in from the bursting wardrobes of the rich, and 
flows out again, in a new form, to cover the shivering 
limbs of the naked and destitute. An era of plenty has 
dawned on the dark haunts of poverty. And, reflecting 
on the agency that has brought about this happy result, 
one feels that one might better the lines of the poet, and 
say that mercy is not twice, but thrice blessed, blessing 
him that gives and him that receives, and, notably, him 
that stands between the two, bridging the wide, wide 
gulf that separates the rich from the poor. That's the 
Herald, in the present instance.—(See page 12.) 
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WHO IS OUR PRETTIEST SUBSCRIBER ? 

WE would like to know her name. In order to find 
out, we invite our young lady subscribers to send us 
their photographs for inspection. A competent com- 
mittee of gentlemen will be appointed to award the 
palm of be ~auty, and the winning photograph will be 
reproduced in ONCE A WEEK. To the fair original we 
will send another of our handsome plush photograph 
albums, with decorated cover and stand attachment. 
This competition will remain open until St. Valentines 
Day—February 14, 1894. The name and address of each 
competitor should be plainly written on the back of the 
photograph, and a stamp inclosed for its return, if ce- 
sired. A copy of this notice must be inclosed with vach 
photograph. 

NotE.—To be eligible for competition, the young 
ladies need not be actual subscribers to ONCE A WEEK. 
The competition is open to all the members of subscrib- 
ers’ families, 

Address communications to ONCE A WEEK, and 
write ‘‘Competition’’ on the outside of the envelope 
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WELL-EARNED REST. 

Lady (loaded with parcels, to polite laborer, h 
has offered her his seat)—‘‘Oh, no! Keep your svat, 
my good man; you have been working hard all 

Polite laborer (sympathetically )—‘‘Take it, ma am. 
Thrue, Oi’ve bin carryin’ th’ hod all th’ day, but you've 
bin shoppin’. 

Scroggins (to school ofticer)—‘‘Look ’ee ‘ere, I «18 
going to send my kids to school any more nor | li 
never had any free ‘eddication or such like. I’m 
o’ my ignorance !”’ 

School officer (sarcastically)—‘‘Well, my man, )\"' Ye 
a deal to be proud of.” 

Good News—Wonderful Cures of Citarrh a 
Censumption. 








Our readers who suffer from Lung diseases, Catarrh, Br ” 
aud Consumption, will be glad to hear of the wonderful curs J 
by the negy treatment, Known in Europe as the Andral-|}1 “ 
covery. Write to the New Medical Advance, 67 East 6tt ‘ 

e 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send you this new treatn 
for trial. State age and all particulars of your disease. 
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You ac welome to a 4 





—— lence from you, for which I 
, : return my utmost thanks. Let 
#FECUAE > > 
2 me hope still further favor 
from your good will in the 
New Year; let us be without 
change.”’ 
While the ceremony is go- 
ing on, the maid will bring 
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| Kt tea and cake or candy, and 
SS 2s will place them before the 
visitor. Then the entertain- 

aa, anna Me be in your Truc overushelere wry Ana ment will begin, and bowing 

| GLa liad « eat Lamitie ccssalemaiaieel Chattacs and compliment will go on ad 
infinitum. Before the visitor 
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leaves the house, the master 
will say: ‘‘Notwithstanding 
your having to call so many 
places, you condescended to 
come to my humble abode. 
Believe me, I esteem this a 
great honor.”’ 

During recent years it has 
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become a custom among cer- 
tain classes of people to avoid 
this antiquated ceremony and 
to travel somewhere during 
the first weeks of January, so 
that they can make good ex- 
cuse for absence. 

At the end of the old year, 
and beginning of the New 
Year, the journals are full 
of advertisements apologiz- 
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ing for absence from town 
and inability to pay visits, 
the traveling really being 
done from aversion to these 
ceremonious visits, consist- 
ing of hundreds of bows. In- 
deed, the Japanese bow is 
too tiresome. But the con- 
servative Japanese of the old 
school bows a long while, 
so that his visitor is obliged 








c ~—» He walks off. 








LIKE the simple, time-saving salutation of the 
West, ‘“‘Good-morning, sir;’’ or, very often 
dropping the respectful “‘sir,’’ simply shak- 
ing, pressing or touching the hands. In 
Japan, when two persons salute each other 
in the street each of them will begin to smile 
while they are yet some distance apart, and 
when they approach, the exclamation, ‘‘Oh!”’ 
or, ‘‘Ya!” is generally the first thing to be 
uttered. Each of them is very ambitious to bow first; 
but so long as the hat, overcoat, gloves, neckcloth, etc., 
remain on no ohe can extend this formal courtesy; 
the hands of two competitors in etiquette, therefore, 
work with inconceivable rapidity to take off their trap- 
pings, which are considered to be unsuitable for cere- 
mony. It is a very singular sight for the Western 
tourist. As soon as they are ready, one after the other, 
or both at the same time, will say, ‘‘Good-morning, sir,”’ 
while bowing so low that the inclination of the body 
e the loins will be less than a right angle—in many 
s forty, thirty-five or even thirty degrees. You 
must not think that the salutation has already been 
accomplished, for this is only the prologue, and _ thc 
real performance comes after it, as follows: ‘‘It is very 
cold this morning (little bow), colder than yesterday 
(another bow). The report of the weather bureau says 
this is very rare at this time of the year (half bow), and 
is (one-quarter bow) the lowest temperature (one-eighth 
bow) since five years ago (quick bow). How is your 
father (slow bow)? Is your mother very (bow) well 
(long bow)? Are your brothers in good health (bow of 
fifty degrees)? Is your sister, Miss Hana (flower) going 
to school (amiable bow)? Oh! (low bow) I am very 
giul to hear about it (happy bow). Your interesting 
son is a very good (thanking bow) friend with my child 
in the, kindergarten (bow). The teachers there’’—s 
passing jinrikisha interrupts their ceremony, and drive. 
then a little toward the sideway—they continue, say- 
ne. “‘are very kind to the children (bow).’’ These salu- 
tations seem to have no end, and, like a lecturer speak- 
inv extemporaneously, the parties continue speaking. 
all the time wondering how it.will ever be concluded 
lhe more eloquent they are, the more difficult they find 
to cut short. Especially is this the case with ladies, 
mich longer time being devoted to greeting and bow- 
inv. all of which gives them unintentionally pretty good 
ex-rcise. The first part of female etiquette in the street 
is iten somewhat fragmentary, for the ceremony is 
frevuently interrupted by horses or carriages passing, 
at ‘\mes forcing the ladies a little to one side and then 
Jos ing them to the otber. But, after a while, they 








di gradually toward some little space along the 
Stroot, where they can satisfactorily exchange their 


gra cful bows without being molested. Meantime, 
ic attendants can have ample time to take their rest, 


g into a short slumber at the wayside. Such cere- 
m al will, of course, not come to an abrupt end, but 
a 's of bows make the epilogue, commencing with a 
8 one and ending with a very low and prolonged 
8a tion. In many cases they are not satisfied with 


this and while separating in opposite directions they¢ 
Wi 1k uackennal and continue to bow to each other. 

‘ above are the informal salutations which happen 

loors. The more refined ceremonial is performed 

ms f the house, as in the case of a formal visit. 

p yng the various kinds of ceremonious visits, that 
ol New Year is the most important. Indeed, in 
Jay the first fifteen days of January are given up to 
Visit ig and conviviality. The salutation begins with 
th rd ‘‘Mazu,’’ a kind of exclamation containing 
the | oa, “before all;’’ then comes, ‘‘I wish you the 
Hap) New Year! TI am very glad that all of your 
fami! have passed the old year in happiness and pros- 
per During the past year I received much benevo- 


ou 


to bow also. An extreme 
case is told by our comic story-teller. A person visited 
a ceremonious gentleman. They bowed at the same 
time on first meeting. The 


visitor held up his head to ee 7) 
see his host still bowing, Momaza, U , 
and bowed again to pretend oD i . 
that he had not held up his : ° 
head. When, in turn, the Linge » L 
host raised his head, he saw . ¢ 2. 
his guest still bent forward Miia fe du * 
bowing, and therefore felt ne ella: 
bound to drop his head jie =, ° 
again, not to be less — 7 

nious than his guest. Final- et aa 
ly,the latter looked up again, ae gs 4 

and the host being still bent Me aie a 
down, he again bowed. So Dalai 1 

the play went on until, at Fae ¢ 


last, the visitor thought it 
had gone far enough, and 
boldly held up his head and, 
to his surprise, the host was | 
fast asleep. In the illustra- ‘ 
tion the reader sees the guest “ 
carefully picking his steps & 
homeward. HIS SIGNATURE IN JAPANESE. 
—— > <—_—_—___— 
LAUGH A LITTLE BIT. 

Here's a motto, just your fit— 

Laugh a little bit, . 

When you think you're trouble hit, 

Laugh a little bit. 

Look misfortune in the face, 

Brave the beldam's rude grimace; 

Ten to one “twill yield its place, 

If you have the wit and grit 

Just to laugh a little bit. 


Keep your face with sunshine lit 
Laugh a little Bit. 

All the shadows oft will flit, 

If you have the grit and wit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 


Cherish: this as sacred writ— 
Laugh a little bit 
Keep i+ with you, sampic it 
Caugh a little bit 
Little ills wt sure vetide you 
bortune aay net sit beside you 
Men may mock and fate deride you 
But you'll mind them not a whit 
If you laugh a little bit. 
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THE OYSTER PIRATES OF LONG ISLAND. 


HE oyster and fisher-folk have been agog, of late, 

‘over the depredations of the desperate band ot 
pirates that infest the shores of Long Island for thir- 
teen miles from Bayshore to Patchogue. Within this 
limit it is estimated that there are twe hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels of seedling, and five hundred 
thousand bushels of ‘‘laid-down”’ oysters. The number 
of shippers engaged in the industry is about thirty. Of 
these cTippere, the oyster-beds of Messrs. Beebe Brothers 
and Messrs. Ockers & Otto were selected on the 20th of 
December for the night haul. For two nights previous 
the dim outlines of the robber-sloops had been discerned. 
Shots had been exchanged, and in one instance a naphtha 
launch, under the command of one of the boldest of the 
shippers, had been rammed full speed into the side of 
one of the ghost-sloops. But the dredges kept at work 
unterrified, and on the night of Wednesday, though 
over one hundred and fifty shots were exchanged, it 
was stated to the writer that not less than two thousand 
bushels of ‘‘laid-down’’ oysters were made away with. 

But these turned out to be pistol-shots—a fact only 
too well known to the pirates—and little if any harm 
was done. In the meantime, the pirates were armed 
with knives, pistols and shot-gums, giving them full 
protection against being boarded, and thus allowing 
them to give their time sedulously to the dredges. 
Une breezy night, as many as eight of these dredges 
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issurance of cer- 

laid-down”’ 
oysters, within two hundred and fifty yards of the 
shore. These ‘‘laid-down’’ oysters are put near the 
shore for convenience in quick shipment to New York 
They are ready for market, having been taken from 
the “‘seedling’’ grounds, The seedlings are in the shape 
of oyster-shells, or small oysters, and take respectively 
from six months to three years to attain to the market- 
able size. The spawn of the oyster Is caught on the 
rough surface of the shell, and at first takes on the ap 
pearance of a little red spot not larger than a pin-head. 

The shells cost about six cents a bushel, the seedling 
oysters from sixty to ninety cents a bushel, and the 
marketable oysters are sold at about a dollar and a half 
a bushel. Thus, the apparent indifference of the pirates 
may be accounted for in the grateful thought that they 
were bearing away three thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise immediately transferable into money 

Nor has it been the desire of shippers, thus far, to 
shoot to kill, or the tendency of juries to punish the 
offenders when they have been apprehended. They are 
a resolute, reckless, fearess and fiendish gang, and ex 
ercise some such influence over the peaceful islanders 
as did the members of the Mafia over courts of justice 
in New Orleans. 

Nevertheless, two punishments are on record. Four 
years ago, one of the marauders was caught in the 
grounds of Mr. Floyd Skinner, und of three men who 
were caught three years ago on the grounds of Mr. 
Samuel Hicks two are in Sing Sing. 

It has come now, however, to such a pass that the 
shippers have become thoroughly alive and aroused to 
the situation. They have put in the hands of their 
night watchmen Winchester repeaters, and it is nightly 
expected that they will be used. There is a vague 
rumor, also, that within the last few days the State 
has put a detective actively to work to ferret out the 
nest of these evildoers, a step which would seem appro 
priate in return for the four dollars per year an acre 
that the State receives as rental from the shippers. 

On the ground where the night battle of December 
20th took place, there stands a little lone house, eight 
feet high and eight feet square. Herein are a stove and 
two men, Captain John H. Terry and Abraham Ketchum. 
Both men are cool, determined, possessed of sight trained 
to detect through fog or night-mist the presence of dan- 
ger to the property of their employers. It is not unlike- 
ly that this little watch-house will be heard from in the 
near future. It is located about a mile west of the 
peaceful little village of Sayville, L. I., and during the 
eventful nights here spoken of every report of a firearm 
that was heard was immediately put down to Captain 
Terry or ‘‘Abe’’ Ketchum, and expectation was on tip- 
toe for morning results 

The scene is not without its witchery, looking out 
from the door of the little eight-foot arsenal. Even 
under the white, metallic light of the moon, which 
seemed to hold no warning to the pirate-king, there 
was the gloomy antithesis of a broad black expanse of 
water. The noiseless incoming of the school of sloops, 
now glistening for a moment. now darkened, with 
shifting, stealthy figures at work on the dredges, was 
full of the suggestion of sinister activity and purpose in 
the midst of a calm that was disturbed only by the quiet 
voices of the watchmen, and by the unobtrusive wave 
sound along the shore. Nightly these two watchmen, 
in storm and calm, may be found in the little house, or 
patrolling the beach looking out for these dim shadows 
that are so many realities to the oyster owners of Long 
Island.—(See page 9.) 

OH 
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AN INNOCENT PLOT. 


were let out over the stern with th: 
tain reaping. For they were among the 


TAKE an ordinary drinking-glass and fill about three- 
quarters full of water, or any other liquid. Let the rim 
of the glass be quite dry. Place on top of it, as if to 

srotect from dust, an ordinary playing-card, with its 
| se downward. The card should be large enough to 
project slightly beyond the edge of the glass at each 
side. Let the card remain thus for about half an hour. 
At the end of that time you will find that the humidity 
arising from the liquid has caused a slight depression in 
the middle of the card, and curved the edges so that they 
no longe1 rest upon the glass. Thisis the stage at which 





Lift the card 
carefully by one corner and place it, face upward, on 


your experiment is supposed to begin. 


the glass. Have ready a small cork stopper, in the top 
of which you have inserted a little paper manikin. Place 
this stopper carefully on top of the card just where the 
surface gone to be swollen. Let it rest a few min 
utes, until, by the action of the humidity of the air in 
the glass, the effect first produced on the card is re- 
versed. With a sudden, sharp sound the slight eleva 
tion on which the manikin sits enthroned sinks into a 
hollow, and both cork and figure are projected into the 
air. The spectators, having no clew to the trick, are 
mystified at this apparently inexplicable phenomenon. 
-e<« 


RAILROADS that are not going into the hands of a 
receiver are preparing to gobble up those that are. 
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SCENES AT THE HERALD WARM CLOTHING DISTRIBUTION HEADQUARTERS. 


(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by W. H. FUNK.—See page 10.) 
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FEMININE CHIT-CHAT, 


t I tw n eyes 
| ‘ ibted th rd of ar 
i ! t ime ti itwa 
I to look charming in 
per | n Ter the itch 
en il a) | wa positively 
itil 2) eld, at Abbey 
tr I \ i FE nigh whet he 
I 1 fr ! ! room, bent on 
i tl youn man w.o had 
erto orshiped the pre t fragedienn 
listar It was rare comedy to see 
14 M rerry with her blonde 
fri twisted up in what, for all I 
know, may have been the womans page 
rom last number of ONCE A WEEK 


in a flighty manner to greet 





her your wlorer, sitting jauntily with 
crossed Ik on the rail of the little land- 
in and—helieve it, if you can—whis- 
tling! The you man was dreadfully 
cut up’ when he saw his divinity in 
this guise—a naturel, as he was led to 
believe The audience, however, did not 
agree with him, the rounds and rounds 
ol ipplau e which vreeted Mi Terry's 
witt cting attesting unmistakably the 
popularity of the delightful role of Nance 
Oldtield Ll advise every one who can to 
® her in this delicious little comedy. 
Being mindful of my obligations to the 


readers of ONCE A WERK, I paid special 
attention to the dresses and bonnets seen 
in the theatres last week. There must be 
in male circles over 


unlimited rejoicing 

the present favorite style of headgear for 

evening wear I noticed a great prepon- 

derance of the dainty little trifles—one 
mild hardly call them hats—consisting 
rely of a wreath of twisted velvet, 


ornamented in front with a velvet bow, 
a cluster of ospreys, a lace butterfly, or 


ile rations in ,;et and steel, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. These novel 
confections of millinery form a charming 
coinpromise between hats and no hats, 

iving just the right finish and touch of 
color to the head, while, at the same time, 
reveali the entire arrangement of the 
hair, the top of the head being, of course, 


quite vi bole 


Nothing could be uglier than the stiffly 


point d pirals of velvet which some mil 
liners pose at each side of a hat, giving 
the instantaneous impression of horns. 
Thi effect was exaggerated to a degree 
bordering on absurdity in a hat of tur 
Cire 2 
he \opes 





ja uf 
f \ 








iwise-blue velvet, seen in one of the 
t itre \ x The trimming was 
d ex y like a cow's horns. and 
wa 1 rkable that the unfortunate 
wearer W mh unconscious butt of ridi 
‘ t vho sat behind her It 
lat t to be difficult fer women 
linary taste to be able to 
distingu veen appropriate and be 
‘ no ties and the hideous mon 
tie nally offered as such by 
( \ onl it fon gain 
Chea lite endless scope 
for or l the trimming of bodices 
| pretty material is used for 
Do Vou Have Asthma? 
I ut n ‘ 
K \ 
ry A meuse 
Kola 1 ( ifs’ 1 a New 
y 1 ‘ s at 
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‘ k 4 a sults s n 
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CLINGS Oe a chiffon overlaid with net. 
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their decoration. Lace, velvet, satin, 
beads, jets, ribbon, any of these may be 
employed with good effect to secure a be- 
coming result. A simple and stylish ar- 
rangement of lace is shown in the illus- 
tration No. 1. The lace used in the model 
is something quite new; the ground is 
black, with an elaborate design in white. 
It is made to outline a square yoke, and 
draped to fall gracefully to some distance 
below the waist, in front. The sleeves 
are ofa novel shape. <A last year’s bodice, 
remodeled after this one, could be made 
to look quite smart. 

0. 2 shows an evening-dress for a 
young lady. It is carried out in amber 
satin, with flounces of French lace and 
intervening rows of white silk and nar- 
row ribbon. The low bertha bodice is 

gathered in at the waist and _ fin- 
ished with a frilled basque. The full 
sleeves have satin bows. This charm- 
ing costume is rich as well as simple, 
and gives a very girlish effect to the 
figure, Distinctly stylish is the low 
b lac k velvet dress for a girl, shown in 
No. 3; brocaded ribbon is effectively 
crossed over the front of the bodice 
and secured on the shoulders with 
butterfly-bows. The chemisette and 
long, close sleeves are in transparent 
lace. Light blue stockings, in open- 
work lisle thread, and shoes in pat- 
ent-leather, with ribbon bows, com- 
plete this dainty frock. 

The second cutshows three house- 
gowns in the newest designs. The first 
one consists of a plain skirt over 
which is worn a négligé blouse of 
light green serpentine chiffon. The 
body of the blouse is overlaid with 
} black point d’esprit net, closely gath- 
ered, the part over the yoke being 
unlined. The sleeves are very bouf- 
fante, and finished with a frill of 
The mid- 

dle figure wears a truly lovely négligé 

of heliotrope pink surah silk. It is 
made in the form of a wrapper gath- 
ered at the throat and waist, where it 
is confined with bands of dark heliotrope 
velvet. <A circular skirt is attached to 
the body of the dress several inches 
below the hips, and the joining is con- 
cealed by a full double box-plaiting. 
The effect of sloping shoulders is produced 
by shirring the sleeves for six or eight 
inches below the shoulder seam. The 
deep, square collar ends, the epaulets, 
and the lower half of the sleeves, are 
done in dark heliotrope velvet. 


\ 


The figure on the stairs is clad in the 
very freshest and daintiest of morning 
costumes. The skirt of light blue striped 
silk is finished with a pinked-out foot- 
ruffle. The jacket, which is the impor- 
tant part, and may be worn separately 
over any skirt, is of light blue cashmere, 
with accordion-plaited epaulets, and a 
double collar, joined with a band of lace 
insertion. The jacket is shirred into a 
yoke of heavy, cream lace, and tied invat 
the waist with cream ribbon ina satin and 
silk stripe. The sleeves are made in two 
large puffs, Mnished with an accordion- 
ylaited ruffle set in under a band of the 
nas insertion. These three beautiful gowns 
were seen at Simpson and Crawford's. 





A WEEK. 
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In things of the household, I have heard 
of two novelties which have just appeared. 
One is a Japanese lamp-shade, woven of 
fine straw, the prevailing tone being of 
unbleached Tuscan, with decorations in 
many colors. Some of these shades are 
in very curious shapes, and though not 
exactly beautiful, are highly suitable 
for lamps having bases of twisted iron in 
grotesque designs, such as are now shown 
in all the lamp shops. 

The second novelty consists of utensils 
in pewter, such as were used in the last 
century. There is quite a furore among 
collectors for such articles just now, and 
as the run on the genuine old pieces has 
exhausted the supply, modern metal 
workers are employing their ingenuity 
to manufacture new ones. In many re- 
spects these are every bit as good as the 
models from which their designs are 
copied, and it is now quite a fad to pos- 
sess a tankard or flagon or ewer or some 
other vessel in pewter. The real relics of 
antiquity made of this metal are fetching 
extraordinary high prices in Paris. There 
is a chance for impecunious possessors of 
such heirlooms to turn a good penny by 
putting them on the market as bibelots. 
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A RARE opportunity to buy cheap finery 
attracted a crowd of well-dressed women 
and men to Judge Shipman’s court-room 
on Thursday, at noon, when a quantity 
of the beautiful creations of Worth, 
Felix, Doucet, Pingat and other lead- 
ing Parisian modistes were sold by the 
customs authorities to the highest  bid- 
ders. The goods were seized on La Tou- 
raine, on November 28, in the baggage 
of leading local dressmakers. The vari- 
ous bits of finery were displayed on either 
side of the bench, and when put up at 
auction called out some lively bidding. 
A Mr. George Brown bought most of 
the handsome gowns, but some of the 
ladies present had the infinite satisfac- 
tion of carrying off smaller articles, 
such as capes, gloves and dressing-jack- 
ets, which were had remarkably cheap. 
None of the prices realized were high, 
from fifty to one hundred and sixty 
dollars being about the range of bids 
offered. Similar garments could not 
be had at Stearn’s or Altman’s fer 
double the money. 





\N interesting action was recently 
brought up in the London courts by 
Lady Mabel Sievier, wife of R. S. Sie- 
vier, and only sister of the Marquis of 
Ailsbury, against James Crosby, to re- 
cover a number of love-letters written 
by her to Mr. Crosby prior to her mar- 
riage to Mr. Sievier. The defendant hav- 
ing proved that the Lady Mabel had ac- 
cused him of trying to marry her for her 
money, was held by the judge to be jus- 
tified in holding the love-letters. What 
a comedy life is! Lovers one day, and 
the next ready to olaw each other's eyes 
out. How can one help growing cynical, 
with such evidences balers one of the 
mutability of haan affections ! 
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THE history of Mr. G. R. Tyler, the w 
Lord Mayor of London, recalls that o! the 
immortal Dick Whittington, and « eg 


an instructive lesson for boys. At the 


age of fourteen young Tyler starte:| jn 


life as a poor messenger in the at 
paper-making house of William n- 
ables. The boy gradually advance: jn 
position, and finally became the he f 


the great manufacturing concern. [jg 
wealth, to-day, is estimated at upward 
of two million pounds. He expends 
large sums in charity, and has been the 
means of helping many poor boys, sich 
as he once was himself, to better their 
condition. 

THE Englishwoman has got a W 
feather in her cap. It is announced 
that in future young ladies will be «m.- 
ployed at the Bank of England. Whaat 
a promotion! Coming just now, after 
the shock which the nation suffered 
over the defalcations of Cashier May, 
the new order of things looks like ‘4 
marked compliment to the weaker sex, 
as well as an implied rebuke to the 
stronger. One does not often hear of 
female embezzlers. Whether it is for 
reasons of conscience or cowardice, mat- 
ters little to the public, which only wants 
to be sure of its money, and doesn’t care 
what the motives may be that insure its 
safety. 

GASTRONOMY has an organ all its own, 
in Paris, in the shape of a newspaper, 
called Le Pot au Feu, which is devoted 
exclusively to culinary matters. Valu- 
able recipes are constantly furnished in 
the columns of this paper, as well as edi- 
torial expressions on the properties of 
different kinds of food, and on other mat- 
ters germane to the subject. Le Pot au 
Feu is, of course, the favorite journal of 
the gourmand. 

GIRLS! listen to this. A certain wo- 
man, who shall be nameless, once had 
the opportunity to watch a man choos- 
ing a hat at a fashionable hatter’s on 
Broadway. To the average female eye 
men’s hats look all alike, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there appears to be consider- 
able art in selecting a hat with just the 
right curve of brim to suit the wearer. 
This particular purchaser was seen to 
possess a more fastidious taste than ever 
woman who wore out her milliner’s pa- 
tience trying on bonnets. He went 
through a round dozen of hats, critical- 
ly examining the effect of each, with the 
help of a hand-glass, before finally mak- 
ing up his mind as to which he would 
honor with his choice. And yet men 
would have us believe they are supreme- 
ly indifferent to the fluctuations of fash- 
ion. The hypocrites! 

a -~e<+ 

Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany filed a petition at Milwaukee, last 
week, asking for a new receivership, and 
charging Receiver Oakes, Henry Villard 
and R. G. Rolston with wrecking the 
corporation for personal gain. 


THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 

inflamed membrane 

and induces sleep. 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 
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and WHISKRFY Habits cured 
at home without pain. Kook 
“og ——— ee 

M. WOOLLEY, M. D., Atlam im 


CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 


To rH Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease, By its time'y use 
thousands of hopeless cases have be 
manently cured. I shall be glad to nd 





two bottles of my remedy free to any « yur 
readers who have consumystion if the: W ill 
send me their express and post offfee ai «SS 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New rk 
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AGENTS MAKE $5 a Day (yceeey coe. 
etallis 39 Cts 2to bsoid inahouse Sam} ost 
age paid, fivecents. FORSHEE & CO.cin ati, 
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ENGLISH NOTIONS. 
have all heard stories about the 
conservative customs of the En- 
veople, but very few understand just 


h tixed and unalterable they really 
< about the Medes and Persians! 
1 mily of an English squire, or land- 
ow rof the “upper middle class,’’ would 
fa irpass them in their own particu- 
l ie, If some of our happy-go-lucky 
A icans should be, by chance, a visi- 
t , doubt both parties would be horri- 
tie |: for in almost every particular their 
c us would clash. 

Beng you may understand, and 
tl . the English people believe their 
0 ways the best possible, and while 
you may yield to them, they will never 
evn dream of yielding to you. Of course 
they have the advantage of long centuries 
of precedent, and in many respects their 
social methods are well worth copying, 
an our numerous ‘‘anglomaniacs’’ show 
£ taste by their admiration of ‘Old 


Cou ntry ways 

[specially sensible are their plans for 
inviting and entertaining visitors who are 
admitted to a home acquaintance. In 
the first place, you are never asked to 
and see us some time,’’ but to 
come on a certain day of the month or 
week, and stay a certain length of time, 
usually one week, 
uu must accept or decline at once, but 
having made the engagement there is 
nothing but sickness or death that will 
excuse you. 

Usually the lady of the house incloses 
with her invitation a card telling the time 
of trains or coaches, and the wise guest 
plans to reach the house some time be- 
tween the hours of four and six o'clock. 

When you arrive you are not taken at 
once to your room, as with us, but must 


“come 


~~ 





A Splendid Free Offer, 


To every reader of this paper who is sick or 
ailing, we will send a free trial package of the 
best remedy in the world for the speedy and 
permanentcure of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Biliousness Sour Stomach, Liverand 
Kidney Complaints. Sick Hez ache, Nervous 
Debility, and 4 ‘cnsumotion. It costs you 
nothing to try this wonderful remedy, as «3 
send it free and prepaid. It has curec :aon3 


ands of the above named complainis aau OK ul 
cure you. Write to-day. Address 
EGyprian DruG Co., 29 Park Row New York, 





The B. & O. R. R. 
Is the only Line 
To the World’s Fair 
From the East 
Via Washington. 
Through Pullman Cars 


From New York. 


P. CRAIG, 
Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
415 Broadway, 


Cuas. O. SCULL, Cc. 
n. Pass. Agt., 


Baltimore, 





Md. New York. 

I upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used forchildren with never failing 
8u ss. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea 
wt er arisin, ty teething or other causes. An 
old and well-tried remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
like the blush of early summer 
twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
a mpels ADMIRATION. How different 
it iid be if her skin was covered with pime- 
ples and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


Sich defects cannot exist when that indis- 
Persable article to every young lady’s toilet, 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


is lily use. This potent, but harmless 
Purifying agent banishes blotches, free 
Klex and tan from the skin, and makes the 
e ‘ion as beautiful as the pearly pink of 
the rarest sea shell. 


TOR SALE BY ALL DBUGGISTS. 


Glenn's eck wilt be we be sent by mail for 30 

Cts. for sone ca % or75 a? for three cakes, 

i: ‘ RITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
t alta Street, New York City. 
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5 For two years 
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tw FREE to lady readers.Send stam 

MRS. J. A. MANNING, Box R, ANNA, OMI 
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remove your wraps in the hall and go to | 
the parlor or drawing-room. 

This is not a pleasant fashion, for very 
few people look presentable after a jour- 
ney. 

No doubt the room will be full of com- 
pany, for this is the witching hour of 
afternoon tea, and then do friends and 
callers congregate. 

There you remain until time to dress 
for dinner, which, in country houses, 1s 
the great climax of the day’s pleasures. 

Company dinners are, in these days, 

very much the same in all good society, | 
and those of England differ but little from | 
our own. You are expected to converse | 
with each and every guest, without intro- | 
duction, and, in particular, to entertain 
the one who sits next you at table. This 
is upon the theory that all your host's 
friends are, for the time, your own. 

Luncheons, or luncheon-parties, as they 
are often called, are a special ‘‘English 
woman’s institution.”’” Many families 
that are not rich enough to entertain by 
dinners, or evening parties, give famous 
little lunches that are at once delightful 
and informal. But these are also served 
according to rule. For example, at a 
luncheon you may not have soup, but 
fish is allowable. If you have two kinds 
of meat, one must be boiled; although, to 
most tastes, meat that is boiled is good 
for nothing but hash. How much more 
so if it is boiled fowl or turkey. The 
proper thing, in reality, is roast saddle 
of mutton, or, sometimes, lamb. With 
mutton you must have currant jelly; 
with lamb, mint sauce. 

Two vegetables only are allowed, and 
a dessert of fruit. Nothing else but tarts, 
or, perhaps, light puddings, or trifles. 

The American housewife prides herself 
on having a continual variety, but her 
English sister frowns it down and serves 
the same orthodox luneh, day after day, 
and year after year. 

You must present yourself some time 
before the hour of luncheon, but to a 
dinner you must come at the exact hour. 
After both you must remain an hour or 
two, leaving wii. tae most distinguished, 
or eldest guest. 

i‘he ae hours are from <our to six, 
uns! , fashion is a iets cne. It a lady 

w.thout hee hush snd, she sends up 
ner OwWD, and aves two of her husband’s 
cards upon the hati table, one being for 
the lady, the other for the master of the 
house. If the lady is not at home the 
three cards are left. 

In the delightful stories of English so- 
ciety life we hear a great deal about the 
shooting-parties at country houses, 

These are unknown among us, unless 
with a very few nabobs of the older 
States. We are always ready to sympa- 
thize with the poor people who cannot 
go out and shoot when and aaes they 
please. 

But it must be remembered that there 
is a great expense attending the game- 
keeping in such a thickly settled coun- 
try. The landowners must hire keepers 
and guard the nests, feed the young birds, 
and so on, and thus provide work for 
numbers of men and boys. They give 
most of the rabbits and other ground 
game to their tenants, and allow many 
of them a fair portion of other kinds. 
So, in truth, they are certainly maintain- 
ing a great poultry-yard, and feel just as 
our farmers do when the chicken-thief is 
abroad 

When a gentleman is invited for a 
day’s shooting, he must always fee the 
keeper who leads the party. If he shoots 
anything he must turn it over to the 
game-bag of his host, as everything shot 
on his preserves is considered his prop- 
erty. Some very great landowners send | 
all their extra game to market. 

But, at Christmas and other holiday 
times, the owner sends presents of game 
to many of his friends and neighbors. 

A hamper of game, fruit and vege- 
tables; a leg of lamb, a shoulder of 
mutton, or a fine home-cured ham is a 
common gift from a rich friend to a poor 
one, and surely nothing could be more | 
useful and welcome. 

English people are noted for their com- 
mon sense, and while some of their cus- 
toms strike us as needlessly blunt and 
matter-of-fact, they are certainly reason- 
able and, on the whole, worthy of ad- 
miration. We have no patience with the 
present craze for everything that is En- 
glish, but we must praise what we find 
worthy, wherever we find it. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


GREAT factor in the growth of our 

country is coal. In 1820 anthracite 
was first used, only a few hundred tons 
being mined by the primitive methods. 
Since then its value has been appreciated, 
and the present annual output is nearly 
fifty million tons. 

It is hard to imagine what fuel could 
have been found available to cause the 
great development that has taken place 
since then if the Pennsylvania anthracite 
coal fields had not been discovered. Some 
of the larger mines branch off into gal- 
leries aggregating nearly sixty miles, and 





are sunk to great depths—often leading 
out under the beds of rivers 

The first operation in opening up a vein 
of coal is the one of drilling and blasting, 
the miners then breaking it out and load- | 
ing it on cars, which are drawn to the 
shaft by mules. These animals thrive 
well in the underground depths. The 
driver is generally a hardy youngster, 
himself destined to become a miner in 
the not distant future. 

From this stage on 


modern methods 


| have devised machinery for all require- 


ments. When the loaded cars are hoisted | 
up the shaft, they are wheeled up the 
breaker, a great dust-begrimed structure | 
on trestles, from the top of which the 
coal is dumped in the crushers and broken | 
into the various sizes, each size descend- 
ing through ashute to the pickers, who 
separate the slate from the coal. The | 
waste slate and coal dust 
heaps, and are a notable 
the coal fields. 

Great trains carry the output to the sea- 
board, where it is distributed from the 
terminal docks, being loaded on barges 
for home consumption and seagoing ves- 
sels for distant points.—(See page 4.) 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 


GUCCEs has so far smiled on the 
efforts made by the promoters of 
the California Midwinter Fair io place 
that event in line with the notable Inter- 
national expositions of the world. The 
work of organizing this great enterprise 
was no light one, and great credit is due 
to Mr. M. H. De Young and the gentlemen 
associated with him on the representative 
committee, for the splendid results that 
have so far attended their labors. 

The great interest taken in the project 
by the people of California was sufficient- 
ly attested by the promptness with which 
the necessary funds were raised. The de- 
cision to hold the fair was made on the 
first day of June, and in three months’ 
time the sum required to meet expenses 
had been put up, and all preliminary ar- 
rangements with regard to .@¢ site and 
necessary constructions completed. On 
the 25th of August, ground was broken 
in Golden Gate Park, sixty acres of 
which had been reserved as a site for 
the exhibition. 

While not pretending to approach in 
vastness, beauty or importance the great 
Columbian Exposition, the Fair Com- 
missioners nevertheless confidently prom- 
ise visitors attractions of a kind that would 
have been impossible in Chicago. The 
great climatic advantages of the country 
will be utilized to form one of the most 
pleasurable features ot the e: position. It 
will no doubt be a delight‘u. “hange for 
strangers from the cold and ‘ce-bound 
northern States and Canada, or the chilly 
and foggy countries of Northern Europe, 
to find themselves, in midwinter, in a 
land blooming with a marvelous profu- 
sion of rare and lovely iiowers. 
ticultural display is not ‘areasonabiy ex- 
pected to surpass anything of the kind 
ever exhibited. 

Besides the five principal buildings, of 
which an idea can be formed from the 
illustrations on page 13, numerous smaller 
ones will be erected by various counties 
of the State, and by the foreign colonies 
in San Francisco. Nothing which wealth, 
energy and enterprise can do is being left 
undone by the prosperous and progressive 
citizens of the Golden State to make their 


great venture a success. 
FRE ~ GRAND pres igs 


MME, A, RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 
thatther are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
United states that would like to try my World-renowned 
Fack BLEACH; but have been kept from doing so on ac- 
count of the price, which is $2.00 pe r bottle, or 3 pot- 
tles taken together, $5.00, In order that all of these may 
have an opportunity, | will we to every caller, abso- 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and in 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, | will send it safely packed, plain 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or 
stam 

anne all eer yr. or call on 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N.Y. 








Don’t Lose 
art. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 
this year, and make up for lost time 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 18% will 
give you many valuable hints 








General Lafayette, on his last trip to America, in 
1825, brought several cases of the genuine Marie 
Brizard & oger Cordials to America, and they have 
been in demand here ever since. For sale everywhere. 

T. W. Stemmiler, Union Square, New York. 


form great | 
feature about 


The hor- ; 
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Tue Peapooy Mepicat Institute 





BOSTON, MASS 
33D “TEAR. 

As t 8s renow i stitution near appr 
comf fu rd of a iry of unpara 
Coss a i setu SS the \ t t f ‘ rv 
lisorders, from whatever cause arising, it is f w that 
the public should be jinf i why 1s n ea 
fixed facta hg the medical phenomena 
tury, and why it will re 4 I rea 

he pliysicians employs sre qualified by training, edu- 
cation, ea stness and zeal, and peculiar genius, 


adaptation and attention te this special 
department of pathology and therapeutics. 
With their treatment it will be wise for the affilct t 

bearin u for despair 


or even despoudency. 


ind that there is no cause 


uof the pre-eminent skill of the 
his Institute, W. H. la 
National Me 


In recogniti 
ing physician of t 
Board of Officers of 








on Jan. 1, ‘ ferred upon hi 4 
1 medal, acc pat i by a 6 f 
ions fort pr y(" Th 
Preservation” nh nervous malad 
was d at the time of its 
xy the Boston press, but by all leading 
ut e country 
William H. Parker, M.D., may be consulted in person 
r by mail at the Peabody Medical Institute, No. 4 
B ulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 


Prospectus FREK. Send now. 


Ridden by ZIMMERMAN 
and the champions of 
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PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


(over 4A) with Fleures, 















A large font of Type 
Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweesers, Corkscrew, 
¢., as shown in cut, complete in neatcase. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, eto. Regular Priee 60 
r 15e, to introduce, with Cat- 
new articles. CAT. FREE 

ILL & Bro.65 ¢ ortlane te. N.Y.City 
s Catalogue, 


Book-keeping, Penmanship, 
Business Bo rms, Arithmetic, 
STUDY. e hc . Shoronga taught by MAIL 
at hia} + ’s home. rial Lesson and Cat 


VANT & LOvRATTON, 45 Lafayette 
St., ors N.Y. 


qPAGENTS $50 to $50 to $1005 


if adies or Gents. Best se ilePhnown. N 

pled atevery house, place of business or far m 
the yearround, “Home” Eleetrie poten 
runsall kindsoflight machinery. Che 

est poweron earth. Connected instant! yo 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 


“|W. P. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, 0, 


















DOUBLE BICYCLES 815 
Breech -Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
$6 00 where. ae re bay, 
- ’ for catalogue to 
RIFLES32. POWELL & 6 CLEMENT 00. 
, Cineinna: 
WATCHES Main St., Cincinnati, 0, 


Complexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 

siver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburnand Tan, and restoresthe 
skin to ites original freshness, produc- 
ing a clear and healthy complexion, 
tu rf toall face preparations and 
perfectly harmless. Atall druggists or & 
walled {oF &@ cts. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 























WANT YOU to distr Thrate of; coancina, cine, Nox or lea!’ Ape 
ate of big advertisers. Casi PAID. Ne 
Borloce sesop, MSTRIBO TING LULEAU, P-0.bon 1986. Now Tork 4 


ACENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring for all kinds 
of fancy work, darning and mending. Good profits 
and a clear field. Sample and full partic ulars 
mailed for 2% cents. The Ohio Novelty Co., D a 
Cineinnati, O. 














My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FREE 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag'ta. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week, 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 103, La Crosse, Wis. 


Morphine Habit Cared in Iv 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


ENSES, TRAVELING 


SALARY AWD EXP BA 
$125.00 Per MO." Mihicnse iit 
REN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Its uses and abuses. The Science 
New Illustrated Book, $1; 1* 
ddrcss, 


3, 182 State BSt., 








y PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write 
for our book of instruction and our 
Pee premium offer. FreLp Forces 
Pump Uo., giv Bristol Ave., Lockport, N.¥. 











YPNOTISM. 
easily acquired, 


page bem pale rt, 10 cts. 
nor. ANDEKSON, O. W. 


Wanted. oy meaty Salary Pald. 
At home oF to trave Team furnished 
free. P. o. VICKERY, Auguste, M« 


Chicag< 




















SOFT ANSWER 
M Ricu ( , I think it is outrageous for you to look after every 
* ‘ u n ut »>me when I am with you.’ 


o much confidence in you that I do not need to look 








16 ONCE A WEEK. 
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MAKE YOURSELF A MINE FOREMAN, ° od 


SUPERINTENDENT, Mining Enainecr, (COAL OR MeTa.’, OR SUCCESSFUL a 


SS PIS ecg 


: voting your idle irs to Home Study, by the method of 
TBE I ) THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MINRS, Scranton, Pa, 
. h w W tv eau aha Wile, } MoorRaTe Cwarnaes SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR, 
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Ki > GOLD PLATE 


ot . THIS OUT and send it to us 


TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


You sare $75 to $250 a Month, 


w il pays salary or 





Working for us in any locality 










rname and address and we commission (as you pr 8; money de- 

will o 1 you this watch by express posited in bank to cov ed. Ifyouarel 
: examination. A Guarantee out of work or even wish t ter condition, wel 

or & Years and chain and have someth ing evtirely new to offer, if you fol.ow 










charm sent with it. You ex you cannot oy 1 to meet with success 
amine it and if you think it F is no matter how hard the 
bargain pay our sample pnt 4 vy sales ovexyubnal 
rice, 62.75, and it is yours } at is r is @ little 
t is t tifully engraved pluck and push - 4 succe at ye ours. 
and warranted the best time s offer may be yo ur stepping stone to al 
) keeper in the We orld for the i sample outfits free f you care 





to investigate write today for particulars before all val- 
uable territory istaken. Address Standard Silver} 
Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mmmoney and eq 
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F IMPORTING CO. Cur Sick l!eacache Restores Complexion Saree eee 
¥ 334 Dearsorn Sr., a . 
bis enicaco. 1. | GUreS Constipation 
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“When millions 
affirm that 


Getting 
Thin 

is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the “weak 
spots” in the system’ are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “ weak spots.” It 1s a 
builder of worn out failing 





Pills 


(Tasteless) 





are the great remedy 
for Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, it be- 
comes almost a duty 
to give them a trial.” 


25 cents a box. 
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tissue—nature's food that | ¥ T2: Soll SY * 
stops waste and creates] | ¥ SSS ‘ge 
healthy flesh. iy : 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, * CALIFORNIA: 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. & 
: AND BACK $#} 
’ 
& 


a 


=p s» sss 





Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


>> 





By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
with 


the above title, containing over 


A new descriptive book, 


Extract“ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- | 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address, 


Armour & Co,, Chicago, 


150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 
704 MONADNOCK BUILDING, 








CHICAGO, ILLS. 











5 
WORLD’S FAIR 
MEDALS 


Were awarded to the makers of 


‘RAMBLER BICYCLES . 


FOR VARIOUS POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, THE 


HIGHEST AWARD ON BICYCLES, 


All about RAMBLERS in our fine Capo ia 
Free at all spar ier Agencies, or sent 
direct for two 2-cent stamps 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
Boston. Washington. New York, 


T 66 59 
qe 3 &H” Lamp 
Has the Double Centre 
Draught. 
1$ AS EASY TO LIGHT AS GAS, 
ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
SELL IT. 







Send for our Little Book. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD 





Chicago. 
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= M6. Co,, 








NEW YORK.—BOSTON.—CHICAGO. 


a Day Sure, =r 
ae and we 

show you 

how to make @8 a day ‘seinen sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free; you work in the locality 
where you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of $3 fos 
every day's work; absolutely sure; don't fail to write to-dcye 





reduced, 15 Ibs. a 


FOLK month; any one can 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING C@., Detroit, Mich. 
make remedy at home. Miss 


M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr 


says: “I lost 50 lbs. and feel splendid. * 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 





FACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 





Leading Lithographers 





HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color to 


LU 
The Orcutt Comp’y “=o nie 
Corresp'd’ce Solicited. Chicago. 
[HAI Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 
London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 
Ra FREE 


Bend Hair Book & box Hars’ Couns, Best Corn Cure, both 





Sure relief 
KIDDER’'S PASTILLES. 3°45 Ha 
OT 


harlestown, Mass. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
‘8 a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French ea uage. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent, Reopens 


3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 





THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


References required. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 











J ~ J 
— — 
Scand _ 

. oe 
re a oe 
gu TEE GROwTE FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * co 

INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE § IN, 

Discovered by Accident.—I» Comrounpine, an incomplete mixture Was accidentally spilled o» (he 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair wascompletely removed. W® 
purchased the new discovery and aamed it MODENE. It1s perfectly pure, free from allinjurious substs ce, 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will besurprised and delighte oo 
tu.eresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whs'«'¢ 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained suc! 8 
derfulresuits. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the crowth be light, one application will remove it perma: x 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before 9 7 


roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each a) oes and withoutthe paaess a 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.—-MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYS! — 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED. ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINE os 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate natare’s gift of a beard, will find s priceless boon in Modene 





Sway with shaving. It dissolves _ destroye the “lite principle of the hair, thereby rendering ise fare 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to as harmless as water tothe skin. Young | hed 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene * A | 
mail, in safety mailing cases, pos’ aid, (securely observation) on receipt of price, @ 
per bottle. Send mouey by letter, with your full as ee Limp Correspondence sacredly Pp ue 
err stamps received the same as cas! aLWa’ 'B COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
= OCAL AND MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S.A. ¢ CUT THIS 0CT 
auntnat AGENTS > Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY "OT 
ATE Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR A +18 
We eter 61-000 forfallurcortheslichteatiniury. EVERY BOTTLE GUABANT! => 
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